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Cornelius Vanderbilt, Senior, led the grand 
march for many years. This miniature ts in 
the possession of Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney. 


the nursery occupies a fine modern 
building on West Sixty-first Street. 

The work accomplished by this 
remarkably efficient organization 
can not be estimated. European 
cities, having studied the methods 
and equipment of New York’s 
first child’s hospital, modeled their 
own institutions after it. Those 
earnest women who met more 
than sixty-five years ago to dis- 
cuss their first organized charity 
builded better than they knew! 
When they issued invitations to 
their first benefit ball, assuredly 
they did not realize that this ball 
was to become a settled social 
fixture. With the exception of 
the year 1864, the ball has been 
held annually since 1857. Not 
even the horrors of the Civil War 
had any serious effect on its perma- 
nent success. 

One can not write even the 
slightest account of the Charity 
all without mentioning Mrs. 
Algernon Sydney Sullivan, who 
has been an attendant for fifty- 
eight years and leader and presi- 
dent for thirty-four. Again, it is 
pleasant to read of the methods 
used by the pioneers to make the 
benefit a social as well as a 
financial success. 

“When,” writes Mr. Cornelius 
DuBois, ‘the first ball was organ- 
ized, the managers gave them- 
selves the greatest concern to see 
that tickets were bought only by 
the most exclusive. families, and 
for that reason no tickets were 
offered for public sale. Patron- 
esses were cautioned to sell to no 
one for whom they could not 
vouch personally. This policy 
of exclusiveness was maintained 
successfully for a number of years 
and had the desired effect of es- 
tablishing the high character of 
this public ball, which is still 
maintained to-day.” Later on it 
became the custom for members 
of the Stock Exchange to sell any 
remaining tickets on the floor of 
the Exchange the afternoon of 
the ball. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who for many years 
led the brilliant grand march, was extremely shy 
in disposition, and a sense of duty alone made 
him acquiesce in the spotlight part assigned to 
him. Mrs. Sullivan remembers one occasion when 
he whispered in frank trepidation, “Oh, isn’t it 
dreadful, with all those people staring at us?”— 
to which she made the blithe and helpful womanly 
answer, “No, Mr. Vanderbilt, they are looking at 
the next couple now.” The old Academy of Music 
pageant has never been equaled for spectacular 
beauty; the open arrangement of the balconies, 
tier upon tier, filled with beautifully gowned 
women, was like a monster flower-bed—a collective 
magnificence lost by the present system of boxes. 

Such a power wa: this function that for more than 
fifty years even the leaders of society refused to 
break “the law of it: prestige” by giving any other 
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Miss Eleanor DuBois, granddaughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius DuBois, is actively 
interested in the work of the New York 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital. St. Christo- 
pher’s League, of which Miss DuBois is 
president, maintains a perfectly equipped 
babies’ ward in the hospital. 


Miss Flora Payne Whitney, a grand- 
daughter of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Payne 
Whitney, is a débutante who will represent 
the Vanderbilt name at the ball this year 
(lower centre). Of the second generation 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt have been ever faithful in their 
attendance. 





Mrs. Vincent Astor and her husband, a 
grandson «/ Mrs. William Astor, are patrons 
of the ball, upholding the Astor tradition. 


entertainment upon the date of its 
occurrence—“ No, not even the 
quieter type of supper or dance,” 
said Mrs. Sullivan. Nowadays, 
however, because of the great 
growth of the city and its wider so- 
cial life, society attends one or two 
other functions before, or perhaps 
after dropping in at the big ball. 
After all there would be no room 
for dancing if everybody now came 
early and stayed late. 

To the army and navy has al- 
ways been accorded a place in the 
front ranks, and every Commander 
of the East and all the admirals 
have participated unfailingly— 
General Grant, General McClel- 
lan, General Leonard Wood, Ad- 
miral Dewey, Admiral Sigsbee, et 
cetera. 

Among the leaders of the ball 
appear the names of Alexander 
Hadden, Arthur Leary, Lloyd 
Aspinwall and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt; its patrons have included 
practically the entire social regis- 
ter. King Edward VII., when the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught, and Lord and Lady 
Dufferin, who came from Canada 
especially for the event, Vice- 
Presidents Morton and Hobart, 
many of New York’s governors, 
and all of the city’s mayors have 
been guests. “All of the best 
people,” concluded Mrs. Sullivan. 
“Who were some of them? Why, 
the Gerard Stuyvesants, and the 
Alexander Motts, the Henry Rem- 
sens, P. H. Van Rensselaers, T. A. 
Emmetts, Mrs. Thomas Doremus, 
Mrs. William M._ Kingsland, 
daughter of Mr. William H. Macy, 
the Peter Coopers, Mrs. DeRouth, 
who led the French element in 
society, Mrs. James Renwick, but 
why go on, just ‘all the best 
people’.”” 

An amusing story is told of the 
late Colonel Astor, who, arriving 
late, found himself without a 
partner and appealed to Mrs. 
Sullivan. She presented him to a 
handsome Southern girl, a new- 
comer, who as Colonel Astor’s 
partner was straightway the focus for newspaper 
attention, and became widely known as the girl 
Colonel Astor admired. 

“The orchestra always opened the ball at nine 
o’clock, and —— at midnight Mrs. Thomas 
Hicks and I would close the doors,” said Mrs. 
Sullivan. Her eyes grew reminiscent. “I wore 
yellow at my first ball—yellow brocade with white 
flounces. And, oh, the hoops!—how did we ever man- 
age them, or get near enough to a man for anything 
but square dances and reels!—but they never looked 
lovelier than in the old-fashioned waltz, when 
they went round and round like flower-hung bells.’’ 

February first will again see society holding up 
the unique traditions of the Charity Ball, few 
names missing which boast modern representa- 
tives. There are many balls for charity, but there 
is only one “Charity Ball.” 
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Tableaux 
Americans 


benefit of the Italian Red Cross 


Vivants given by 


in London for the 





Lady Lowther, formerly Miss Alice 
Flight of Philadelphia, assisted by Miss 
Flizabeth Asquith, arranged an unusual 
Iiclian Matinée for the benefit of Italy’s 
Red Cross. The feature of the program 
was a series of tableaux, “Objets d’ Art 
Vivants”, in which many well-known 
women appeared as paintings, book- 
plates and objects of sculpture. Mrs. 
Mahlon Sands (upper left), who was Miss 
Fvelyn Blight, as a missal page, Lady 
Diana Manners (upper right) as a 
sixteenth century Madonna, and Miss 
Violet Keppel (lower centre), daughter 
of Mrs. George Keppel, as a mezzotint, 
were exquisitely rich in colour. <A novel 
portrayal was that of Miss Crawford 
(lower left) as Bristol china. 








A group of beautiful tableaux representing 
the best-known paintings of Whistler and 
Sargent was recently enacted in London by 
prominent American women, under the 
auspices of a committee headed by the 
Duchess of Marlborough. The Sargent 
pictures included his ““Carmencita”’, pre- 
sented by Miss Grace Crawford; a “ Por- 
trait Group’’, presented by Lady Alastair 
Innes-Ker, Mrs. Cecil Bingham and Mrs. 
Colin Campbell; and “Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose” interpreted by Mrs. John 
Weard’s boy and Mrs. Walter Burns’ girl. 
Whistler’s “Symphony in White” was 
given by Mrs. John Lavery and Mrs. 
Gerard Leigh, and his “Harmony in Pink 
and Grey”, was posed by the Viscountess 


Ache: ‘frs. Ward and the Viscountess 
Maia 
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The Spirit 


HOWARD 


By 





O. W. Parsons (at tops Wounded being taken from 
of Yonkers, N. ¥ village in the Verdun sector 
to the Chateau Villa Lorraine 
lolin Boit by Section Two of the Ameri- 

of Boston, Mass. can Ambulance. 





Edward Seccombe 
of Derby, Conn. 





HANKFUL to exchange my heaving 
berth aboard ship for a bed that stood 
still, I had just fallen asleep in the long 
attic dormitory of the American Am- 
bulance in Paris when I was aroused by 
the ostentatious and entirely too noisy 

preparations of a couple of permissionnaires 

about to return to that vague region known 
as “the front”. Peirce and Carey were rejoining their section of the Ambulance. 

Every conceivable article of clothing had been utilized by the two tatter- 
demalions, and the ensemble would have made a tip-top chorus for an arctic 

“movie Upon Waldo Peirce’s imposing frame innumerable layers of fabrics 

were draped, and over all was a shaggy peau de mouton, or sheepskin poncho, 

girded at the waist with a rope. On his feet were enormous wooden sabots; 
on his hands heavy woolen mitts; and perched at a rakish angle on his head was 
the flapping black béret of a chasseur Alpin. “Doc” Carey wore a similar 
fantaisie, as the Frenchmen term any variation from regulation uniform. Both 
were vrais poilus, or “hairy ones”, with typical Old Testament beards. Waldo 
was smoking a stubby black pipe crammed with evil smelling fabac de cinguante. 
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Roger Griswold 
of Cambridge, Mass. 





the Service 


POWEL 





Paul THOmrson 


H. H. Powel, at left, and 
Lieutenant Rodocanachi of 
Section Two at the entrance to a 
boyau leading to a Poste de 
Secours. 


George Struby (at top) 
of Denver, Colo. 


William Hoeveler 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 





Charles Baird, Jr. 


of New York 


R. F. W. Conquest 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


I shall never forget that picture, as in the teeth of an 
icy storm they started off on their long trip to the 
Vosges. 

Envious and longing for my own time to come, I 
bent all my energies toward getting ready; and my 
first week at the American Ambulance hospital at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine was a busy one. Finally all was in 
order. My carte d’identilé and my permis de séjours 
were carefully stowed away alongside my driving license and passport in an 
inside pocket of my new and spotless uniform. 

Johnston and I were to drive out to “Section Two”. In high feather we 
started out from Billancourt where the cars had been under repai). A sticky 
and densely obscuring snow was helping the vile reputation of the Pzris climate. 
Two hours later I was back again in the hospital yard at Neuill:’ somewhat 
chastened in spirit, my car lying upside down at the gate of the Longchamps 
race-course, the merciful darkness of an anti-Zeppelin night and a ' ‘anket of 
snow hiding the evidences of my novitiate. I had had my first a. venture, 
and later on in repairing that smashed wheel my swanky new uniform got its 
entrainement of mud and greasy slush. How fervently then, and how often 
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MISS KATHARINE DELANO PRICE COLLIER 


Whose engagement to George Baker Saint George, son of Howard Saint George of London, 
was recently announced, ts a daughter of the late Price Collier of New York and a granddaughter 
of Warren Delano and of Robert Laird Collier. This romance has its setting in Tuxedo where 
Miss Collier spent her girlhood. Mr. Saint George, being a grandson of George F. Baker, has 
been a frequent visitor in the “tight little colony”. Although born and educated in England, 
Mr. Saint George’s interests are all in this country. Miss Collier is said to have inherited the 


’ 


literary ability of her father whose books on “Germany and the Germans” and “ America and 


the Americans from a French Point of View” have been widely discussed since the war began. 
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THE 


“La Grande Duchesse’’. 


season in her modest villa at Monte Carlo. 


Passed by 


HE Riviera has been thrown into a state 

bordering on panic by the announcement 

from the War Office of the requisition of 

automobiles for la defense nationale. The 

Minister of War declares, with an admirable 

sang-froid, that this district of the Alpes- 
Maritimes, so rich in touring cars and automobiles 
de luxe, has purposely been reserved until the re- 
quirements were urgent, and he recommends his 
henchmen to proceed to the business of listing with- 
out delay. And then as an afterthought—as a 
sort of balm to the outraged pleasure-seekers—he 
promises that another requisition will not be made 
before May 1917! 

Every one has been expecting that a sportive 
submarine might nose its way in at any moment 
and throw a few projectiles along the Mediter- 
ranean north coast, and the idea has been rather 
relished; but that they should receive a blow from 
the back like this one, the gay sojourners were far 
from suspecting. But forewarned is forearmed. 
Most of the automobiles on the Riviera are the 
property of women, and the Minister of War is 
only a mere man; let him hunt for the automo- 
biles—and find them if he can. Girls were ever 
more clever at hide-and-go-seek than boys; and 
the hiding-places for cars in these mountainous 
districts with their cavernous shelters are many. 


UTOMOBILE worries, however, are not the 

only things that come to trouble the sleep of 
the peaceful sybarites along the Riviera. There 
is the matter of sugar, and of other products 
alimentaire. The first question that greets you 
when you step out into the street is: “Have you 
any sugar? Do you know that neither sugar nor 
petrol is to be had for love or money?” But 
almost in the same breath your friend will generous- 
ly offer you a few kilos, if you are in need, from her 
supply. And after six or a dozen have thus accosted 
and offered to succour you, something dawns on 
you—it is as natural for women to lay up _provis- 
ions against a rainy day as it is for a dog to hide a 
bone! In reality there is no scarcity of sugar and 
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GRAND DUCHESS 









































ANASTASIA 


petrol and hams; these commodities have simply 
been requisitioned and hidden away in case of 
future need. One lady explained, in connection 
with her offer of a few kilos of sugar, that the ants 
were getting very troublesome in her closets! 


RAND Duchess Anastasia of Russia is again 

“at home” in* her charming villa back of Cap 
Martin, following a motor trip through France 
and Switzerland and a visit to her daughter, Queen 
Alexandra of Denmark. One of the thrilling events 
of this trip was a three weeks’ visit in Paris, where, 
because of her intense sympathy for the allied 
cause, the Grand Duchess was entertained right 
royally. Throughout the Riviera Anastasia is 
considered to be very democratic; she certainly 
selects her friends because they are congenial rather 
than because they occupy high social positions. 
Judging from appearances she is very glad to be 
back in Monte Carlo; few women are more faithful 
in their attendance at the Casino and few are more 
independent regarding their clothes. The other 
day in the rooms she appeared in a tailored cos- 
tume dating back to pre-war days. With this 
she wore a high collar and Russian cap of grey 
astrakhan. 


NE of the most remarkable results of this 

war, perhaps, is a well-formulated plan for 
subsidizing motherhood. A _ bill, which provides 
for a certain sum of money to be given for the first 
child, and certain other sums for each succeeding 
child, is soon to be introduced in the House. This 
action will dispose of the béte noire in so many 
thousands of French households—the dot! There 
is sure to be an increased birth-rate in consequence. 
How often we have heard the plaint of a father or 
mother: “Yes, we should like so much to have 
another child to grow up with this one, but we 
can not afford it. It will take all the money we 
can save from now until this one is twenty-one to 
give him a start in life.” Perhaps these people are 
only concierges; but everywhere it is the same. 
The feeling of financial responsibility for their 
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CENTRAL NEWS 


CARLO 


mother of Queen Alexandra of Denmark and of the Crown Princess Cecilie of Germany, is now installed for the 
She has renounced her German titles, and is actively engaged in relief work for the Allies. 


the Censor 


offspring is as deeply rooted in French fathers and 
mothers as their religion. 

In addition to the subsidy for motherhood there 
is another plan—its twin—for the care of all the 
unfortunate girl-mothers and to provide them with 
respectable and comfortable homes, the Govern- 
ment undertaking the education and bringing up of 
their children. 


FOR the care of war orphans a series of con- 

centration camps have been organized, one of 
the most perfect and ideal of these being located 
on the Riviera at Cap Ferrat. Here the hundreds of 
little parentless ones have literally inherited the 
kingdom of heaven. They have exchanged one 
father or one mother for hundreds of papas and 
mamans; they have come from a cold and _ in- 
hospitable north, with its fogs and chill winds, to a 
land of sunshine and flowers. Recruited from the 
ranks of the humble, poor dwellings and rough 
fare have been exchanged for luxurious villas and 
nourishing food prepared on a scientific basis 
according to individual needs. Furthermore, the 
Government has not taken them over for a day, or 
the period of the war, but the gigantic Association 
des Orphelins de la Guerre binds itself to look after 
their welfare—material, moral and educational— 
for a period of ten years. 

These little homeless ones are not necessarily 
entirely orphaned. More often than not the father 
has been killed at the front and the mother is 
still living, but working somewhere for a liveli- 
hood. Sometimes with one or all of her children 
she becomes an integral part of the community. 

Instead of erecting enormous buildings, the colony 
has been broken up into “families” of from ten to 
twenty children. These occupy some twenty 
villas, the ancient winter gites of affluent migratory 
residents from northern climes. At the head of 
ach “family” is a mother who not only keeps her 
own children, but literally becomes maman to all 
the other children she has taken under her wing. 
To avoid confusion in the colony, the family in 

(Continued on page 112) ‘ 
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Alfred and George Van- 
derbilt, children of the late 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt was Miss 
Margaret Emerson of Balti- 
more. 


Anne and Eleanor Gould 

daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Jay 

me. Prence Gould. Mrs. Gould was Miss 
Annie Graham of New York. 
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Pach PHOTO news 


Fdith Kingdon, Anthony 
and Marjorie Gould Drexel, 
the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel. 
Mrs. Drexel was Miss Mar- 
jorie Gould of New York. 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
and her two children, Grace 
Green and Theodore Roosevelt, 
3rd. Mrs. Roosevelt 7 fiss 
Eleanor Alexander of New Y ork. 








Urs. Algernon Syd 
ney Sullivan, active vice 
president of the New 
York Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital and 
president of the Charity 
Ball, has led the grand 
march thirty-four years 
This miniature (upper 


left) was painted the 
year of her début 

Urs. James W. Ger 
wd, one of the rst 


balronesses oO 
vas an untiring worker 
w the hospital. In the 
tbsence of her eldest son, 
| mbassador Gerard, her 
vounvest son Julian 
vill represent the family 
t the ball this year 





HE CHARITY BALL, 

for the benefit of the 

New York Nursery and 

Child’s Hospital, was the 

first born of Dame So 

ciety’s large and steadily 
increasing, family of philanthro 
pies, and has been an institution 
in the social life of the city for 
sixty years 

The first ball marked the beginning of that 
interest in organized philanthropy which has be- 
come so great a feature of modern life. It seems 
almost incredible that the New York Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital, organized in 1852, was the first 
one to be founded in America for children under 
twelve years of age, and that for many years it was 
the only one. In fact there was but one other in the 
world—a small struggling institution founded in 
London a few years earlier. 

In the first half of the last century there was a 
great deal of charity in New York, but no philan 
thropy. The women of all-important households 
looked after their own poor, giving them food when 
they were hungry and medicine when they were 
sick. As the city began to spread, this personal 
interest naturally failed in its purpose. During 
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By KATHERINE W 


The Charity Ball 


AIR 


Mrs. Cornelius DuBois was the first 
director and one of the founders of the New 
York Nursery and Child’s Hospital. The 
meeting to consider the needs of New York's 
poor children was called by Mr. and Mrs. 
DuBois early in eighteen fifty-two. This was 
society's initial effort to develop constructive 
philanthropy 


Mrs. William Astor rigidly observed the 
custom of keeping the date of the Charity Ball 


free from other distractions. The late Colonel 


Astor and his sister, Mrs. Orme Wilson, con 
tinued this custom until the year of Colonel 
Astor’s death. The large central picture is 
from a hitherto unpublished portrait of Mrs. 
William Astor and her daughter Caroline, 
now Mrs. Orme Wilson 


SINCL 









Mrs. Lispenard Stew- 
art participated in the 
ball given in eighteen 
Sifty-seven, and was pa- 
troness for each suc- 
ceeding year until her 
health failed. Mrs. 
Stewart, who was Miss 
Mary Rhinelander, rep 
resented two of New 
York’s oldest und most 
distinguished families. 
The portrait above was 
painted when Mrs. Stew- 
art was eighteen years 
old 


Mrs. Frank Spenc 
Witherbee, a daughter 
of Mrs. Lispenard Stew- 
art, to-day wears with 
grace and fitness the 
mantle handed down 
by her mother. 


the late forties an unusual amount 
of sickness among the children, 
due mainly to the insanitary con- 
dition of the homes in which they 
were reared, roused much anxiet) 
in the community. Finally a 
group of women, members ol 
New York’s first families—the 
Aspinwalls, Rutherfurds, Hewitts, 
Van Rensselaers, Kingslands and 
others—intent on bettering the condition of the 
young, called a meeting to discuss plans for the 
formation of a permanent committee to assist the 
poor. Out of this informal gathering grew the 
hospital which has cared for thousands and thou- 
sands of children and mothers. 

In order to raise money, and to a certain extent 
advertise the organization of this hospital, the 
committee advocated a subscription ball, tickets for 
which should be two dollars and a half. Through 
this and other ways enough money was raised to 
open the new venture in a small frame building on 
Clinton Street, now Fighth Street. Later it moved 
up-town to Fifteenth Street, but this two story and 
a half cottage was soon outgrown, and shortly after 
the Civil War the big brick building on Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-first Street was built. To-day 
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The American aviation flotilla has suffered heavily during the past few months. The five aviators 


from left to right are Pilots MacConnell, Kiffin Rockwell, killed the thirtieth of September, the French 





Captain T- 


, Norman Prince, whose death occurred October fifteenth, and Victor Chapman killed 


June thirtieth. In circle is a snap-shot of Mr. Chapman, “le roi de l’air,” taken the day before his death. 





The funeral of Richard Neville Hall, the Americ: 1 Ambulance driver killed in France, December 25th, 1015. 


since, have I longed for a private interview with 
the author of ‘That Sunny Land of France”! 
Section Two—that was mine — was _ then 
doing rear line or “evacuation” work at the battle 
of Verdun, which had just begun. All about us 
were the immense depots of munitions, artillery 
and automobile parks, and aviation fields. Every 
day we had aerial acrobatic performances. Each 
aviator has a distinctive mark on his ’plane, and 
the shouts of “Here comes Navarre”, or “ Tiens 
voili Boillot!” usually heralded some new and ex- 
traordinary stunt. Occasionally an avion de chasse 
would soar straight up into the air like some queer 
bird and then dart in an irregular thrusting spiral 
dive, its gun rapidly barking out a staccato “tat- 
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tat-tat-tat’’, for all the world like an old kingfisher. 

When the impulse first gripped me to come over 
here and get into “this scrap of the ages”, I had 
been led by certain highly coloured articles in the 
American periodicals to expect that I would fetch 
up in a crew of swashbuckling, devil-may-care 
adventurers. Instead I found men I had known at 
school and college who were just the same as ever, 
and a lot of young Americans like those one meets 
everywhere. 

In a couniry where for two yearseverybody has had 
a hand in the great adventure, heroics and posing are 
distinctly out of place. The work is arduous. 
There is nothing romantic nor picturesque about 

(Continued on page 108) 
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of Honour 








Richard Neville Hall of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., who was killed on 
Christmas a year ago. 





Edward J. Kelly cf Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who was killed in August. 





HE tertium quid is not always a man. 

Sometimes it’s a woman, sometimes a 

bob-tailed sheep-dog, and sometimes the 

club. In these cases, if the husband and 

wife are nice sound people, gifted with a 

little humour and the ordinary amount of 
sanity, the obstacle to their happiness is overcome 
and outgrown. Should it, however, take the form 
of—but that’s the story. 

Lillian and Ralph Barbour went in to breakfast 
together one morning. Usually Ralph was in the 
middle of his second cup of coffee when Lillian 
made her radiant appearance. ‘Oh, come,” she 
said, with a little laugh that started the canary 
into song, “things are looking up—six letters.” 

Ralph wedged his knees under the Tudor table 
which his little wife had dug out of a cleverly con- 
structed corner of an old-new furniture shop, glanced 
sideways at a pile of envelopes that lay beside his 
own plate and felt a cold shiver run all the way up his 
spine. He had no sympathy with strikes, but if all 
the postmen in New York walked out for a year he 
would gladly buy a huge flag and display it from 
one of his windows. 

“Mrs. Fielding wants us to dine on the twenty- 
second at seven-thirty,” said Lillian. “That’s fine. 
My new frock will just be ready.” 

“‘Couldn’t be better,” said Ralph. He read that 
Reed and Gilmore were “extremely surprised not 
to have received a check in resporise to their re- 
peated requests—” 

“Oh, listen!” cried Lillian, with her pretty face 
all alight. ‘“‘ Ned Tarver will call for us on Sunday 
morning and drive us out to Greenwich for golf.” 

Ralph’s cheery exclamation, under the carking 
anxiety that had followed him into his dreams for 
weeks, was deserving of special mention. He read 
that the Manhattan Domestic Supply Company 
“would be forced to place their long overdue ac- 
count in the hands of their attorney if—” 

Ellen brought in the grapefruit. Ralph took 


extreme care not to meet her Irish blue eyes. Her 
wages were exactly three weeks in arrears. 
“You’d better have this,” said Lillian. “A very 


touching appeal for a subscription to the Waifs 
and Strays Country Air Fund. You'll send them 
something, won’t you, dear? I would, only I think 
I’m overdrawn at the bank.” 


RALPH only just managed to swallow a harsn 

laugh, and it almost hurt him. He loved the 
little girl who had been his wife for nearly two years 
beyond all words. He was not going to be coward 
enough to share his worries with her, or let her get 
the faintest inkling that her perfectly natural 
thoughtlessness and lack of money sense was too 
much for his broad shoulders. Not he! He was 
not that sort. He thrust the remainder of the letters 
in his pocket. However thick their envelopes might 
be it was easy enough for him to see right through 
them. Bills, bills, bills—threats, urgings, pleas. 
They were all the same, day after day, and for 
some reason or other all the people who woke up to 
find themselves rich enough to build houses utterly 
forgot the fact that Ralph Barbour was a brilliant 
architect and would have had great difficulty to 
refrain from bursting into tears at the very sight of 
an order, even for a cottage by the sea. And he 
would cut his tongue out rather than ask his wife 
to borrow enough money from her bank on the bonds 
which brought her in a matter of twenty-five hun- 
dred a year in order to get him off the rocks. Other 
men were able to keep their heads above water. 
He was not going to own to failure, especially to 
the beautiful girl who had put her life into his 
keeping. Not he! ‘‘But”—his blood seemed to 
turn to water as the sentence which had become a 
sort of monotonous refrain started again in his 
head—‘‘if I don’t lay hands quickly on three 
thousand dollars—” 

He never allowed himself to get further than 
that. The word that he drew back from, with 
horror and humiliation, was bankruptcy. 

Half-way through breakfast Lillian suddenly 

ut a question to Ralph which he felt made him 
ook like a guilty man in the.stand. 

“Ts there anything the matter with you this 
morning?” she asked. 


“No,” he said. “Why?” 
“T always like getting new things for you. You 
notice them at once and say nice things. But you 


haven’t taken the trouble to glance at me to-day, 
and I got this peignoir specially for you.” 

“Did you pay for it?” he asked abruptly, before 
he could stop himself. 
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THE 
GREAT COMPETITION 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


wide-eyed. “No, of 
Why 


Her astonishment was 
course not. I have an account at Matilde’s. 
did you ask me that?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said. Ye gods, another bill! 
He got up and opened a window and lit a cigarette 
and let an enormous intaking of smoke trickle 
through his nostrils. It was quite time that he 
went to his office. But what was the use? His 
draughtsman and stenographer would only be 
killing time by reading the papers. 

Lillian got up and stood in a stream of sun that 
had dodged a high building to touch her. ‘ Don’t 
you think it’s awfully pretty? It’s exactly like the 
one that Mrs. Franklin Moore ordered last week.” 

He turned and looked at her. A wave of passion- 
ate emotion seized him. How lovely and desirable 
she was with her fair hair and young oval face and 
little tip-tilted nose and wide-apart eyes, altogether 
unclouded with care or the realization of the struggle 
7 live. And as he caught her in his arms and 

kissed her lips and felt the slight form bend to him he 
registered a mighty oath to put up a bigger fight 
than ever to conquer the storm that was coming up 
against the wind and justify his daring in making 
her his wife. 

She laughed a little breathlessly when he let her 
go, and touched her hair with deft fingers. ‘‘ You’re 
a darling.” she said. ‘You really are worth taking 
trouble for.” 

He sat down and a queer smile twisted his lips. 
““She’s a child, just a child,” he said to himself. 
“She doesn’t understand.” 

But she was inherently Eve enough to see that she 
had pleased him and stirred him, and instantly made 
up her mind to take advantage of it to discuss an 
ambition that had gradually been taking shape. 
So she sat down on the arm of his chair and put a 
warm round arm about his neck. 

“Dear old boy,” she said, with a touch of prac- 
ticality that was comical, “we must begin to face 
the question of where to go when our lease for this 
slummy old apartment is up. We’ve only a month 
in whic h to think about it, you know.’ 

Good Lord!—if she thinks this is a ‘slummy old 
apartment’ what will she call the place we’re 
driven to next,” he thought, loosening his collar. 

“Well,” he said, “have you got any idea?” 

She sprang up excitedly and ran to her desk in 

the sitting-room. ‘Any ideas? You wait. I may 
be young, but I’m very brainy. Now look!” She 
came back and spread out on the table a selection of 
advertisements and plans and letters from real 
estate offices. “Of course this district is very 
artistic and literary and Bohemian and all that, 
and just the place for newly married people who have 
to live on a shoe-string; but it’s miles away from 
everywhere, and my friends are not long-haired, 
and we’re an old married couple, aren’t we?” 

He had to laugh at the sight of her—so young 
and slim and unblemished. “But my friends live 
here,” he said. ‘All the same I’ve been thinking 
about Harlem.” 

JERY witty, old boy!” She waved the joke 
aside. ‘Now, here’s a very cunning and 
reasonable apartment, just big enough for us, in 
Park Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street. It has seven 
rooms and two beautiful baths—” 

“The rent being—” 

“Two thousand. It has a—” 

Ralph got up. “Quite impossible!” he blurted 
out, under the shock that she had given him. 
“Two thousand? Why, good Lord, that’s more 
than double what we’re paying here! I’m not a 
Wall Street banker. I’m an architect, on my own, 
with the most frightful competition. Every cent 
I earn—” 

He stopped short at the sight of her face. It 
was like that of a child from whom a treasured toy 
had been taken away. 

“Let’s be sensible, darling,” he added a little 
lamely. ‘‘We'll have a look at Park Avenue in 
about two years’ time. See?” 

Her answer was like a kick in the face to him. 
“T never thought you had a streak of meanness in 
you, Ralph,” she said. 

Meanness—when he had worked like a dog to get 
jobs, drawn advertisements for land speculators 
and house magazines on the sly, emptied his ac- 
count of the small savings that he had made before 
marriage just to cater to her whims? Words failed 
him. 

She pressed her advantage, eageily, hotly, in- 
dignantly. “You don’t know what all my friends 
think of our living in this hole! They all live up- 
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town, in modern apartments, where they’re not 
ashamed to receive their friends. So ought we. 
It’s only right. It’s only decent. You're not a 
black-and-white artist, or a little poet, or a man who 
writes one-act plays for hole-and-corner theatres! 
You’re an architect, a professional man, in a good 
position. You’re a gentleman. I don’t think I 
ever came as far down as this horrid street before I 
was married, except to go to dances in Washington 
Square.” 

He stood quite still, as cold as a fish. 
dreadful, monotonous, unanswerable sentence ran 
through his brain. “If I don’t lay hands quickly 
on three thousand dollars—” 

‘“‘We must hold our heads up with all the others, 
Ralph,” she went on, more quickly. ‘It isn’t as 
though I asked for a car—even a little inexpensive 
runabout, although it would save us any quantity of 
money that we spend on taxis—and it isn’t as though 
I asked you for very much pin-money. I pay for 
nearly all my own frocks and hats and bridge debts, 
and even shoes and gloves; you know I do. And 
I’m shabby compared with Letty Fielding and 
Patricia Leslie and all the others; and I can never 
afford to ask them to go to a matinée or anything. 
So you must give in about the apartment—you 
must. I have the right to ask to live in a respectable 
quarter. Don’t you see that, Ralph?” 


The same 


E remained still and icy for a moment. He was 

filled with pity for this delicious creature who 
had trusted herself to him and with the most poignant 
humiliation in being brought so roughly up against 
the fact that he was not in the running with the 
men who had married her friends. That hurt! 
But the grim shadow of failure and bankruptcy had 
already reached his feet. Therefore, even if he 
saved her from all the truth, he knew that he would 
have to let her see the first point of it. 

“Listen!” he said, with a curious smoothness that 
surprised him. ‘You must put Park Avenue out 
of your head for at least two years. And if you 
wish to save me from brain fever you will forget all 
about the great competition until I give you the 
word. In the meantime, if you must look for some- 
thing, for Heaven’s sake go and hunt for a steam- 
heated flat in Brooklyn.” 

And then, fearing that he might say more, and 
afraid to stay in case he saw her tears, every one of 
which would be like a stone flung at his head, he 
went out and away. 

Lillian had never been spoken to in that way be- 
fore. Spoilt by her father, who was a rich man, 
spoilt by her brothers, and spoilt by the young 
architect with whom she was still wholly in love, 
she had almost invariably had her own way from 
her earliest years. Romance had played its some- 
times excellent part in making her willing to be- 
gin her married life in the apartment she now called 
slummy, and she had been happy. She owned it 
gene rously enough. But two years was a long time 
in which to smile at the continual scoffing of her 
well-off friends. And to be met with such—to her 
appalling words—as Harlem and Brooklyn, after 
all the trouble that she had taken to discover an 
apartment which seemed to her to be cheap when 
compared with those of girls married no longer than 
herself, wounded her vanity and hurt her feelings 
deeply. What was the matter with Ralph that he 
should fly into the air at the mere mention of Park 
Avenue? She knew, of course, that he was still 
making a beginning and was, in consequence, look- 
ing at every dollar. But never once had he re- 
proached her for ext~.vagance or refused to fall in 
with he. wishes. “Harlem” and “Brooklyn”! 
F ow absurd! How far-fetched! He must have 

ot out of bed the wrong way even to suggest such 
places. 

After all what was she asking? A little apart- 
ment at two thousand a year! That was all. A 
little over double what they had been paying for 
two years; and if, after all that time, she hadn’t 
earned the right to live in a respectable neighbour- 
hood, what was the use of all her love and patience? 
She was not frightened at his extraordinary be- 
haviour. She was merely angry and piqued. She 
said to herself that Ralph had been upset by one 
of his letters and had taken it out on her. “Well, 
she didn’t deserve such treatment. It wasn’t 
fair. It wasn’t kind, and it wasn’t a bit like him. 
She would forgive him, forget it and just go ahead 
and arrange to take the coveted apartment. He 
would come home in a chastened mood to dinner and 
be as delighted as she was as soon as he saw the cun- 
ning little home that she would make so charming. 














have 


‘Ralph, I 


And when, her tears dry on her cheeks, she 
arrived finally at this point of her argument, she 
ran into her bedroom, dabbed a little powder on her 
nose, put on her dress and hat, hurried down the 
creaking old stairs of the ramshackle building, 
which by some strange accident had escaped from 
the eager tools of the housebreakers, and started 
to walk to Madison Avenue under the clear blue 
September sky. 

“Tt’s true that Ralph isn’t an artist,” she said 
to herself, as she swung along,.once more in 
high spirits, “but as an architect I can’t expect 
him not to be temperamental sometimes, dear old 
boy. He was talking last night about all the money 
his father wasted before he died, and I dare say 
the thought of it got on his nerves a little. It’s 
perfectly natural. But, really and truly, I’m more 
practical than heis. I know what I’m talking about; 
and a good address will help him a great deal in 
his business, that’s certain. What a pity I forgot 
to point that out just now! However, I’ll remember 
to do so to-night when I ask him to sign the lease. 
Oh, isn’t it a perfect morning, and how he’ll love the 
sun that comes pouring into the room I’m going to 
make his den! It is so much cleaner in Park 
Avenue!” 

A well-groomed man, with the bedside manner 
that is essential to all real estate agents, came 
forward to meet her when she entered the smart 
office of McAndrew and Schultz. 
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the 


vight to ask to tltve in a 


“Good morning!” she said, dignified but cordial. 
“T’m Mrs. Ralph Barbour. I’ve been here several 
times about an apartment at the Regent on Park 
Avenue.” 

The man bowed. What a particularly charming 
little lady, he thought, allowing more than half of 
it to be seen on his face. “Quite so,” he said. “I 
had the pleasure of seeing you here when you called 
last Tuesday. Won’t you please sit down?” He 
placed a chair and shot a soft cuff. 


ILLIAN sat down. She felt extremely grownup 

and sophisticated. Already she seemed to see 
her husband’s name in the telephone book against an 
address of which no one need feel ashamed. ‘I 
have talked the matter over with my husband,” 
she said, “and he leaves the matter in my hands. 
He is prepared to sign a lease for two years, pro- 
vided”—a brilliant thought struck her—‘that the 
woodwork in the hall is painted white.” She 
didn’t care one little bit whether it was left brown or 
not; but she was proud of herself for showing such 
daring and such worldliness. Surely no one would 
imagine that she hadn’t been married for years, 
and changed her address at least once every other 
one of them. 

The man smiled at her. In the slight bend of 
his back there was more than a suggestion of polite 
congratulation on her wise choice. ‘I believe the 
lease has been got ready,” he said. “If you'll 
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quarter’’ 


excuse me for a few minutes, I’ll just go and see.” 


“Certainly!” said Lillian. 

At various little tables there were women twice 
her age bending over lists and gazing fascinated at 
plans. Here and there clerks answered telephone 
calls. On the walls there were decorative drawings 
of imaginary apartment houses whose pompous 
roofs were surrounded by puffy clouds. But it 
seemed to her that her guide, mentor and friend, 
whose pin gleamed in an immaculate tie, lacked 
enthusiasm as he returned across the office. His 
hands were empty too. Did she give the impression 
that she was there to waste her time? 

“T’m extremely sorry, Mrs. Barbour,” he said, 
“but there is just a little hitch in this matter.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Lillian, raising her eyebrows. 

“Ves. Er—it is our custom, you know, to make 
the ordinary inquiries as to prospective clients—” 

“Certainly. Well?” 

“Well, I’m sorry to say that they are not quite 
satisfactory to Mr. Schultz.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Lillian, in her 
coldest voice. ‘You asked for a reference and I 
gave you my father.” 

“His reply was in all respects excellent. 

“But what?” Her tone was impatient. 

“Tf he is to be responsible for the rent, and the 
lease is made out in his name, the matter can go 
through at once. You said nothing as to that 

(Continued on page 114) 


But—” 











Miss Katharine Gandy specializes in hats, furs and 


head -dresses and has outgrown three 


Society’s Speci 


O subject on which I By 
have written has inter- ’ 
ested me more than this 
series of interviews with 
well-known women who 
have selected a vocation 

for themselves, and who, each and 
every one, have been successful 
in their endeavours. It is only 
during the past twenty-five years 
that women have gone into active 
business, frequently becoming the 
heads of corporations handling 
thousands of dollars a year. I 
may say that it was somewhat 
of a surprise when I found in 
New York City alone between 
ten and fifteen women who are 
making splendid incomes out of 
their shops, and who are not 
only doing well for themselves, 
but giving to the public original 
conceptions of ideas which are 
both useful and attractive. In 
visiting the various shops and 
meeting their delightful owners 
“jit came to me more forcibly than 
every before how little the great 
roultitude that surges in a turbu- 
lent stream from’ Fifty-ninth 
Street to Battery Place knows of 
the inner workings of this huge 
city and of the remarkable achievements of the 
woman who has gone into trade and won her 
spurs. 

[ first went to see Miss Katharine Gandy, 
and found her in a very communicative mood 

“T started in making hats fourteen years ago 
in two rooms in Thirty-fourth Street,” she said. 
“ At the end of six months my profits amounted 
to about one thousand dollars, so I sailed for 
Paris and entered the famous house of Lewis 
to learn the trade. For two months I led the 
life of a midinette, working besides in others of 
the best-known millinery establishments in 
Paris. I then returned with many models for 
the opening of my new shop on Fifth Avenue. 

“ Bridesmaids’ hats and picture hats have 
always appealed to me, but what has really 
interested me most has been the draping of 
bridal veils; indeed, I suppose I have adjusted 
the veils of most of the well-known brides in 
New York.” 

Miss Gandy said that her business had grown 
so steadily that she had had to’ move farther up 
Fifth Avenue, where she not only had an en 
tire floor as a showroom, but also tripled the 
capacity of her workroom. She then branched 
out into making hair ornaments. Her first 
theatrical order of this description was from 
Emma Eames for “La Tosca”, and she re- 
ceived many requests to duplicate it. Four 
years ago Miss Gandy moved to her present 
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shops. 








The Commission Shop for x 





Was. nacen 


Wiss Elsie de Wolfe began her interesting career 
1s an interior decorator fourteen years ago 


alty Shops 
ALEXANDER D. B. 





Mrs. Durant Rice designs and makes ceramics 
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»men was founded by wives of New York Stock Exchange members 








Mrs. Edgar Lackland makes clothes for “the baby” 
and “the flapper,”” and negligées for grownups. 


Success 


location in Forty-eighth Street. 

“Furs have always fascinated 
me,” Miss Gandy went on, “so 
I went to Paris again and entered 
Ruze’s, the furrier, as a pupil, to 
learn the cutting out, matching 
and making up of pelts. Last 
summer, instead of taking my 
usual trip abroad, I went to 
Canada and laid in a large fur 
stock. 

“T love my work, and feel re- 
paid for the hours of hard study 
and concentration I have had to 
put in learning the technical side 
of millinery and fur making.” 

As I came out of Miss Gandy’s, 
I saw across the street the tempt- 
ing shop-window of Mrs. H. E. 
Dewing—the Sports Shop for 
Women. 

So many women require skirts 
and blouses of severe description 
for golf and tennis that Mrs. 
Dewing conceived the clever idea 
of opening a place which would 
cater especially to the outdoor 
type of woman. Her sports skirts 
and blouses, smart in line and cut, 
fill a long felt want. 

In talking with Mrs. Dewing 
she said: “‘We started business in 
this building in Forty-eighth Street with only 
two small rear rooms and a workroom employ- 
ing less than half a dozen girls. Besides sports 
clothes, I sold country hats ranging in price 
from ten to eighteen dollars, as well as every 
style and description of sweaters. Now I spe- 
cialize in sweaters, and I have new models de- 
signed each season. In the summer of 1915 I 
introduced crépe de Chine which had wide 
popularity. It was about this time that a 
demand arose for other varieties of clothes. 
The following winter we made tweed suits for 
country wear, as well as velvet coats with 
plaid skirts and many hats with mufflers to 
match. 

“Last summer while we did not have on hand 
a regular line of bathing suits we made up a 
number to order, including cap and shoes, the 
entire outfit selling at seventy-five dollars. 
Next season we shall probably go into these 
beach costumes more extensively. Just now 
we are fashioning many country suits of duvetyn 
with slip-on coats, suggesting the Russian 
peasant blouse, and we are bringing out new 
sweater models in duvetyn, with large hoods 
made in contrasting colours.” 

So profitable has been this business that the 
Sports Shop now occupies not only two entire 
floors in the building in which it was first lo- 

ated, but has in addition a very large outside 
workroom. 
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Mrs. Albert R. Moffit and her sister, Miss 























Mrs. Allen Gouverneur Wellman, daughter of Mrs. Maud Borland, established and conduct the Mrs. H. E. Dewing constructs sports clothes 
WW liam Ale vander, studied architecture before be- Springside Dog Palace, a fascinating shop and hats for the sportswoman, and beach cos- 
coming associated with Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson. where one may meet dogs of high and low degree tumes for the girl who does not go near the water. 
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Mind Your Mending Shop, founded by Mrs. 
Searle Barclay, Jr., sets the stitch in time. 





Mrs. Wiltbank’s offerings of Italian lace, 
linens, glass and faience ware are notable. 
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seem to have started. The first year was nerve- 
racking, but the experience she gained has proved 
of great assistance. In summing up the business 
of her life she said: “Its clarion call is, ‘You fight 
or you fail’.” 

On leaving the “flapper age” store I went to the 
Mind Your Mending Shop in Madison Avenue, 
which was opened by Mrs. Searle Barclay, Jr., in 
1913, with only three girls. It grew so steadily 
that she had to move to her present location on 
Madison Avenue a year later. Mrs. Barclay has 
a school for girls where they are taught all kinds 
of sewing—they mend anything that is brought to 
them from stockings to the rarest of laces. She 
also has sweaters of all sorts, Jersey suits for 
country wear, dressing gowns, negligées. bed 
spreads and hangings. This shop stands out from 
the majority, as its founder lays especial stress 


After seeing the Russian blouses and similar 
articles in Mrs. Dewing’s shop, it was but natural 
that I should think of Mrs. Edgar Lackland of 
La Jeunesse. I strolled down to Forty-third 
Street and found Mrs. Lackland busy with a 
number of customers. In a few minutes she came 
over to me, and I had a very interesting chat with 
her. She told me that she started in business really 
knowing very little about it. She opened a shop 
in Forty-third Street in the fall of 1o15, with 
country suits and dancing frocks for girls of the 
“flapper” age. There is a large demand for simple 
good-style clothes of this description that can not 
be purchased ready-made. Mrs. Lackland designs 
most of these models after her own ideas, and now 
makes for all ages from the little tot of five to the 
débutante. This winter she is carrying a fasci- 
nating new line of goods including Japanese kimonos 


brought pers the eas ag ped = Mrs. Zaidee Lord Murphy designs and in- on developing her girls into experienced work 
Mrs. Lack and says that her work Is so absorbing spires the creation of novelties and favours for ers, thus enabling them to go into business 
that she finds the days gone almost before they all occasions. (Continued on page 110) 
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By 


HERE has been one unpleasant episode 
since we arrived. I sincerely hope that it 
will not be repeated, and yet I feel pretty 
certain that it will be; not only that, I 
fear that it is only the beginning of small 
events which may lead straight up to some 

big crisis. This fear may be due to my first im- 
pression of Mrs. Colborne and the conversation I 
overheard between her and Comte de Stanlau. 
She is not only not clever, but she is inordinately 
vain; and Comte de Stanlau is sharp enough to 
realize this and play upon it to his own advantage 
that is, if he is unscrupulous. I don’t say he is; I 
don’t know. But since I saw that cable and know 
his power in this country, I find myself looking upon 
his rather insistent professions of friendship with 
suspicion. Mrs. Colborne, in his hands, would be 
mere putty. 

We were still discussing Stanlau and the cable- 
gram this morning when some one knocked on the 
door. Dalton went to it, unlocked it, and ad- 
mitted Mrs. Colborne. She came in, strikingly 
handsome in magnificent dark sables, and looked 
at us all with surprise. 

“You don’t appear at all as if you had just had 
an audience of the King,”’ she said, advancing to 
the Ambassador and laying her hand on his arm. 
“John—you are a sight! Your hair all mussed! 
What does it mean? Any one would think some- 
thing important had happened!” 

The Ambassador showed very frankly that he 
was not happy at the interruption, though he 
smiled at his wife and took her hand in his. 

‘Something important has happened, Jenny.” 

“Really! What?” Her eyes brightened with 
curiosity. 

“T’ll tell you later.” He moved impatiently to 
his chair and sat down. “For the present—I’ve 
begun work.” The words were spoken with an un- 
mistakable finality. He might just as well have 
said: “‘Clear out and leave me alone.” 


N RS. COLBORNE watched him a second or 
- two in silence, then, quite without warning, 
her face flushed and her eyes gleamed with anger. 
I suppose it was a bit mortifying to her to have us 
see him treat her so indifferently; still she might 
have controlled herself. 

“You've certainly begun being very cross,’”’ she 
finally said. Then, seeing the cable lying before 
him, she moved nearer. ‘Is this the cause of your 
ill-humour?”’ She picked up the sheet of paper on 
which Dalton had written the deciphered words and 
read: ‘Washington. Confidential. Count Stan- 
lau.” 

While she read the beginning of the message 
aloud, I saw Dalton go quickly to the door, listen, 
then come swiftly up to the desk and hold out his 
hand. Mrs. Colborne had just read the fourth word 
when he interrupted her. 

“Shall I lock the message in the safe now?” He 
spoke to the Ambassador, though his hand was all 
the time approaching the cable held by Mrs. Col- 
borne. As quick as a flash she saw what he meant 
and drew herself up to her full height. 

‘Surely not before I have finished reading it, Mr. 
Dalton?” 

“Tt is only political, Mrs. Colborne.” 

The Ambassador rose and took the cable out of his 
wife’s hand. “It would not interest you, Jenny,” 
he said, very quietly folding the paper with his 
fingers. I think he, too, was regretting the scene 
and trying to get it over with as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Colborne’s voice rose higher. ‘ You don’t 
want me to see it, John! You don’t trust me 
sufficiently! I suppose I have Mr. Dalton to thank 
for this sudden doubt of my honesty!” 

Dalton took a step towards her with outstretched 
hands. 

“Mrs. Colborne!”’ he cried. 

“Jenny! You’re forgetting yourself.” 
Ambassador took firm hold of her hand. 
say anything more.” 

“You are forgetting yourself when you permit 
this man to shake your confidence in me!” 

“T am not distrusting you, my dear.” 

“What is it then? You refuse to show me that 
cable about Comte de Stanlau! Besides—if you 
only knew it—I have a sure way of winning his 
help, if that is what you want!” 

This weak climax to her outburst appeared to 
please the Ambassador immensely. I suppose he 
was willing to grasp at any straw that would change 
the drift of things. He broke into a loud laugh. 


The 
“Don’t 
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RE 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


LAWRENCE BYRNE 


THE STORY —Senator John T. Colborne 
of Colorado, a strong, virile American of 
unassailable integrity and patriotism, is 
appointed ambassador to one of the courts 
of Europe. As confidential secretary he 
chooses a young New Yorker. The sec- 
retary precedes him to the foreign capital to 
size up the situation, and, while waiting at 
the Embassy to see Dalton, the chargé 
d'affaires, overhears the Comtesse de Stan- 
lau, a prominent but impoverished member 
of the court circle, planning with Atkins, 
the second secretary, to become for a con- 
sideration the social mentor of the new 
Ambassadress. Later it develops that the 
Comte de Stanlau—brother of the Comtesse, 
and a former ambassador to Washington— 
also has plans regarding the Colborne 
family, and, under cover of the most ful- 
some flattery, urges Mrs. Colborne to aid 
him in his efforts to win the love of Kate, 
her step-daughter. Soon after the Am- 
bassador enters upon his duties, he receives 
a cablegram from the United States Gov- 
ernment that reveals a serious international 
complication between the two countries in 
which the Comte de Stanlau is involved. 


“Tf that’s the case we'll surely need your help, 
shan’t we, Dalton?’ He threw an apologetic 
glance at Dalton, then to his wife: “‘What’s your 
proposition, Jenny?’ 

Mrs. Colborne, so'newhat calmer, turned her 
back to Dalton. 

“T prefer to tell you alone.” 

“Oh, come, Jenny, we are not going to have any 
secrets from Dalton.” 

““A man who does not trust me,” she said with a 
biting inflection, “is not worthy of my confidence.” 

Dalton flushed scarlet, made a movement as if 
to speak, stopped short and, turning, quickly left 
the room. 

I was following him when Mrs. Colborne called 
to me and said she did not intend her words for 
me; that she would like me to remain. I turned 
back unwillingly. Family squabbles are never 
amusing. 


HE loosened her sables, laid them on a chair, 

glanced at the Ambassador and then crossed 
to the window. He still sat before the desk, both 
arms outstretched before him, his head a little 
forward. His expression of deep annoyanc2 made 
him look much older than I had ever seen him. 
The silence grew embarrassing. I began to wonder 
what was going to happen. 

“Jenny,” the Ambassador finally spoke, quietly 
but with determination, “I don’t like this. You 
have insulted Mr. Dalton.” 

With her back to the room, she answered, “‘He 
insulted me!” 

““Nonsense!”” Then, after another long pause: 
““Well—if you’ve got anything to say, say it!” 

Mrs. Colborne came from the window and sat 
down in the chair near the desk. 

“Comte de Stanlau is in love with Kate,” she 
said. ‘‘He wants to marry her.” 

The Ambassador made an impatient gesture. 
“‘Fiddlesticks! Kate refused him in Washington. 
She’s got too much sense to marry a foreigner.” 

““Still—”’ Mrs. Colborne began, and was inter- 
rupted by the Ambassador pulling back his chair 
and rising. 

“No. I see what you mean. But my daughter 
shall never be mixed up in anything like this.” 

She looked at him in astonishment; then, very 
slowly, I saw the tears gather in her eyes. ‘So 
you laugh at the idea of my helping you, John!” 

His expression changed quickly. He laid his 
hand very gently on her shoulder and looked down 
at her. “Jenny, this is man’s work. I don’t want 
you to be worried over a thing while we are here. 
Don’t you see, dear?” 

The tears were streaming down her face now. 
She evidently regretted the whole incident I 
thought, until her next words convinced me that 
it was not that at all. 

“But you refused to show me the cable, John. 
You don’t really trust me. If it is important, and 
you don’t want me to see it, you make me feel” — 
this accompanied by a sob—“‘as if you were putting 
me out of your life!”’ 
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Of course after this there was only one thing for 
him to do. I suppose any husband, at least an 
American husband, would have done the same thing. 
He went to the desk, picked up the cable and put 
it into her hand. 

At this moment the maitre d’hétel entered with 
another attempt at furnishing a highball. This 
time he had succeeded. There was a bottle of 
whisky—unmistakably rye—siphon of seltzer, and 
four tall, regulation highball glasses. I found out 
later that the American bar had actually been 
requisitioned. 


December 7, 19— 

HAVE taken a small flat. It has been great fun 

arranging it. At first it was a serious question 
whether to furnish it with things that could be 
found here, so-called antiques, or try to keep it 
American in effect. Miss Colborne decided the 
momentous problem by saying that I should get in 
closer touch with the traditions and customs of 
this country if I surrounded myself with the fur- 
niture and stufis it had produced; a suggestion, I 
think, which threw some light on her character. 

She came to look the rooms over, accompanied 
by her maid, an elderly woman who is more of a 
companion than otherwise, and who has been with 
her ever since her mother died. I am delighted 
that she is observing the conventions of this place 
and not going about alone. So many American 
girls maintain that they can do in Europe exactly 
as they do at home—appear on the streets alone 
and do many things which are considered, over 
here, to show a shocking lack of appreciation of the 
proprieties. Many years ago Henry James wrote 
an interesting exposition of this situation in “ Daisy 
Miller”. Unfortunately it doesn’t appear to have 
been read to advantage by many young American 
women. I suppose it all comes from the feeling 
that when one is away from home one is neither 
known nor criticized. The theory is quite wrong. 
The belief, held by most Europeans, that all 
Americans are vulgar is created by our careless 
avoidance of all their conventions. Unfortunately 
correct Americans are inconspicuous; the ostenta- 
tious ones are always in evidence: thus our rep- 
utation suffers. After one has lived over here for 
a little while and approached these people sympa- 
thetically, one begins to understand their view- 
point. Even among the lower classes they can teach 
us a simplicity and modesty that makes for re- 
finement. 

I had arranged a frugal tea in my bare rooms 
for Miss Colborne. We had a jolly time planning 
the decorations of the flat. She grows on one im- 
mensely. By degrees I am finding out something 
about her; I mean where she has lived, what she 
has done, what she likes—little details which make 
our understanding of each other so much more 
intimate. She is not in the least Western, nor, 
for that matter, does she suggest any special sec- 
tion of the United States, as most of us do. Try 
as hard as we may, nearly every one of us is plainly 
stamped Eastern, Southern, or Middle-Western. 
Her voice is charmingly modulated, with a crisp 
pronunciation of words that is distinguished; her 
carriage and appearance are immensely high-bred; 
indeed she shows at once gentle breeding. I have 
often endeavoured to find a good definition of 
breeding. It is quite impossible to make it precise. 
To say that it means good manners is quite incor- 
rect, for I have often known people with atrocious 
manners who were unmistakably well-bred. Some 
one has said it is an attitude. Perhaps so. It seems 
a fairly satisfactory definition. 

“And how about Comte de Stanlau?” I said, 
after we had made a tour of the rooms. The com- 
panion, with a most admirable sympathy, had 
remained in another room to inspect my books. 
“Has he begun his—” I hesitated, “his love 
making?” 

She flushed and laughed. “I suppose you 
thought me frightfully vulgar the other day, say- 
ing what I did. Somehow, though, I feel we are 
all a family here in a foreign land and that together 
we can talk frankly. Yes,” with a sigh, “I suppose 
one might say he has begun, though his attentions 
appear to be directed chiefly toward my step- 
mother. He sends her flowers every day. He has 
asked me to ride with him several times. This 
morning,” she looked away, “I did.” 

“Perseverance always wins,” I said. 

“He is really quite interesting,” she went on, 

(Continued on page 100) 











COUNTESS CURZON 


rriage of Earl Curzon of Kedleston to Mrs. Alfred Duggan, daughter of the late J. Munroe Hinds of Alabama, which took 
London on January second, is an international alliance of peculiar interest to Americans. Lady Curzon. inherited the vast 
accumulated by her first husband in the Argentine, where he established the largest refrigerating enterprise in the world. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 


By WILLIAM 


HERE were times 
when John Bowne 
thought his daughter 
preferred Charlie Ger- 
ron to Jimmie Whit- 
acre, and there were 

other times when he thought 

she preferred Whitacre to 

Gerron. He was only sure of 

one thing—the buying and 

selling of bonds was far simpler 
than sounding the depth of his 
daughter’s mind. 

At a week’s end in mid- 
August five persons were gath- 
ered on the porch of Bowne’s 
Long Island home. Bowne was 
watching a sailboat come about 


to pick up her moorings, and 
at the same time he was 
analyzing the other four 
Helen, his daughter, Miss 
Barton, the social secretary, 
and Gerron and Whitacre. 


The young men were the prin- 
cipal objects of his thoughts. 
He felt certain that one of 
them was destined to be his 
son-in-law. The decision now 
lay with youth and _inex- 
perience. All other decisions 
regarding Helen’s life had been 
made by the late Mrs. Bowne, 
and while that entirely fem- 
inine person had always con 
sulted him in the first place, 
she invariably did the unex 
pected and demanded his ap 
woval in the end. He had 
ived thirty years that way 
and resented the changed con- 
ditians. 


His daughter had views of 


her own. She wanted to vote. 
The late Mrs. Bowne never 
had. Helen mace gpeeches in 


public and smiled tn a patient 
way at her father’s doubts as to 
the propriety of young women 
speaking in public \t such 
times he had an_indefinable 
sense of belonging to a genera- 
tion that had passed. But he 
was determined to have some 
say in this son-in-law business. 

Whitacre was an athletic chap, clean shaven, 
with a frank, open manner, and was blessed with a 
keen sense of humour, an excellent antidote to 
Helen’s earnestness. | He was a'bond broker, and an 
occasional competitor of Mr. Bowne. Gerron, who 
followed law, was tall, well proportioned, with an 
abundance of black hair. He had a keen face and a 
way of narrowing his eyes that made one feel his 
determination to get the best of things, right or 
wrong. Judge Gerron, his father, had been Bowne’s 
classmate, and was a successful corporation lawyer, 
but considered oversharp. Young Gerron rese »mbled 
his father, Bowne recalled, as he remembered the 
day the elder Gerron had made a record run of 
thirty yards in the last quarter and scored the 
winning goal. Bowne’s mind followed the incident 
to its conclusion. Eleven classmates had gathered 
in his rooms that night, and after a few glasses of 
beer the twelve had sworn eternal friendship as the 
Twelve Seventy-niners to perpetuate the memory of 
Gerron’s victory. Somebody suggested that each 
one pledge himself to give a bachelor dinner to 
ml present and each had sworn to attend, whether 


in luck or out, in health or out. At the Gerron 
dinner twelve members of the “Princess Bing 
Bang” chorus arrived after the show and sustained 


the enthusiasm until daylight. It was the first and 
the last of the Seventy-niners’ dinners, and narrowly 
escaped publicity in the papers. Bowne shuddered 
as he thought how near the austere Mrs. Gerron 
had come to being the victim of an unpleasant 
scandal. His thoughts shifted from the boy’s 
mother to his own daughter. What was in store for 
her? Superficially, Helen was an avowed feminist; 
fundamentally, she was charming and true to type. 


R. 

M that happily situated as we are, with our 
ocean boundaries, we can congratulate ourselves 
upon the prospects of a tretien peace. This enables 
us to solve the great problems of living and to assist 
others to live happily.” 

“T hadn’t noticed any change,” said Whitacre 
drily, “except in the output of platform speakers. 


BOWNE,” said Gerron, “I was saying 
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There we have had an increase in sentimentalism 
duly advertised.” 

“I grant you,” said Gerron quickly, “that a 
great deal of the stuff uttered is drivel, but that is 
the sugar coating that the multitude looks for.” 

“According to my observation,” responded Whit- 
acre, “the old forms of cheating are still practised. 
Rogues don’t knock men down as often as they used 
to, but they get the money all the same.” 

“T do not take so captious a view of our fellow 
men as you do, Whitacre. Mr. Bowne, don’t you 
think all other problems of the day are subordinate 
to the great question of ‘how can I serve my fellow 


man’? In two words: social service.” 
“T suppose, Mr. Bowne,” said Whitacre grimly, 
“you have noticed that every truly good bond 


” 


broker tries to share profits with the other fellow. 

“Not ostentatiously; that would arouse suspi- 
cion,” said Bowne smilingly. 

Helen had spoken publicly on the subject of 
social service and felt called upon to defend it from 
the gibes of Whitacre. 

“When our men and women abandon their de- 
sire to make great fortunes and devote their energies 
to social service,” she said, “‘we shall become a 
truly ideal and altruistic nation.” 

“Our great duty,” volunteered Gerron, “is to 
seek out the unfortunates and teach them fitness. 
All failures are due to mental or physical defects. 
Efficiency and standardization are the hope of the 
né ation. 

“T hate those overworked words,” 
acre. “What about art? Efficiency there means 
chromos. What of poetry? Standardization there 
means a rhyming dictionary.” 

Bowne looked from one to the other. He be- 
lieved in efficiency. It was the corner-stone of 
successful business, and standardization was the 
order of the day. He felt something was wrong 
with this discussion. He ventured the suggestion 
that many leaders of finance were now interesting 
themselves to an unprecedented degree in the 
general welfare of humanity. 

“There must be some good reason for it,” 


put in Whit- 


headded. 
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“Yes,” said Whitacre, “since 
they are seldom on the losing 
side of anything. They smell 
the money and go to it.” 

“Jimmie has no sy mpathy 
with the forward movements 
of the day,” said Helen. “He 
thinks charity is a lost vir- 
tue.” 

“Not quite,” said Whitacre, 
“but when I see philanthro- 
pists employ the  cleverest 
lawyers to balk any scheme to 
improve conditions that labour 
thinks out for itself, and 
finally win the fight, and then 
dole out a few dollars and 
bundle of platitudes to labour, 
I haven’t much confidence in 
the brand of charity these 
philanthropic gentlemen hand 
out. Of course we know that 
lots of men, after they have 
made more money than they 
know what to do with, hire 
press agents and start to give 
some of it back.” 

Bowne understood 
acre’s thrust at Gerron. 
himself had been 
square the young man’s ex- 
pressed principles with his 
activities against the girls who 
had recently struck for shorter 
hours in a clothing factory. 

“The first essential of mod- 
ern civilization is to conserve 


” 


Whit- 
He 


unable to 


business,” was Gerron’s only 
comment. “You cynically 
misjudge our best men. Let 


me show you a pamphlet on 
social service. Mr. Bowne, 
may I send your man to get 
my bag?” 

The bag was brought 
placed on the table. 
black bag, about a foot high 
and a foot and a half long. 
Gerron opened it as he re- 
marked, “It is right on the 


and 
It was a 


— top. It is the best exposition I 
Vestomsad have read, Helen. It sets 
forth—” he stopped abruptly. 

“This isn’t my bag.” He 


turned it over to look at the 
initials. They were C. W. G. “Look!” he exclaimed. 

The others aroce and looked into the open bag. 
Whitacre spoke fist. ‘Being a Wall Street man 
I hate to admit that I know what these are— 
burglar’s tools. Gerron, this is a real, practical 
social service. Do you make much at it?” 

Bowne was heartily tired of the social service 
discussion, and pleased that the extraordinary con- 
tents of the black bag afforded another topic. 
Gerron, he noticed, was much annoyed and seemed 
to forget his altruism. The young lawyer petu- 
lantly denied that he had any associates familiar 
or frivolous enough to play a practical joke on him. 
He said he remembered the porter had carried out 
his bag and handed it to him on the platform in the 
usual way; that he had looked at the initials and, 
though the bag seemed heavy, it was not much 
heavier than his own. 


FTER dinner Bowne led the way into the library 

and suggested Gerron call up the railroad office 

on the telephone to learn if any black bag had been 

called for or found. Gerron did so and reported no 
success. 

“T think I should notify the police at once,” 
Bowne. 

Young Gerron hesitated a moment. “I'd rather 
recover the bag without the aid of the police,’’ he 
said. 

“It seems to me,” interjected Whitacre, “that 
the most practical way is to go to the police station. 

“There are some important papers in my bag 
that I must have to try a case next week,”’ said 
Gerron, “and I want as little publicity as possible.’ 

“Well, of course the police would hardly think of 
looking over papers,” said Whitacre. 

Gerron stared at him. Bowne thought Whitacre 
seemed bent on saying the wrong thing. 

“Jimmie,” said Helen gentl, “your sarcasm is 
unfair. It would be better to trace the man who 
has Charlie’s bag, and, who knows, we may be 
able to help him to better things.” 

“Perhaps he has read the pamphlet by this time 

(Ccntinued on page 94) 
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The sports loving ladies from left to 
richt at the top are Miss Claire Bird, Miss 
Leonie Burrill, Miss Helen Hitchcock, 
Miss Muriel Winthrop, Mrs. George 
Whitney, Miss Marian Kennedy, Mrs. 
Frederick Frelinghuysen and Mrs. Mor 
gan Belmont. Just below, Mrs. Joseph 
Widener and her daughter Fifi are ready 


for their morning gallop. At the left Mrs. 


Jack Rutherfurd is skiing down the 
terrace of the Tuxedo Club. And above, 
in the circle, is the little Duke de Chaulnes 
on horseback. 


Sports Clothes 


for Early Spring 


HE modern woman who goes in seriously 
for country living must devote a large 
share of her dress allowance and her time 
to the getting together of a suitable sports 
wardrobe. She must have sweaters by the 
dozen, and coats and other wraps in pro- 
portion. A few years ago the woman whose life 
centred in and about New York tucked an odd 
coat or two in her trunks and let it go at that. 
The fact that a dozen shops up and down Fifth 
Avenue are now specializing on sports clothes 
shows the great change that has taken place in 
our daily life. And so one huge closet in the house 
or suite will be set aside for sweaters and odd skirts. 
Dame Fashion, who deals as considerably in 
futures as a wily stock broker, is now announcing 
that the spring and summer costume par excellence 
of the American girl will be a_ bright-coloured 
sweater and a separate skirt, either white or of 
some colour harmonizing or contrasting with the 
sweater. Jersey, either of silk or light-weight wool, 
will be used for these garments, but those of 
knitted silk or wool will be the smarter. These 
summer sweaters will be long, but not exaggerated- 
ly so, and they will not be trimmed with fur, the 
chic trimming for the knitted wool sweaters being 
Angora. As the imported fabric is practically im- 
possible to secure, the girl who possesses a “slip- 
on” trimmed with it may be sure that she has the 
last word in sweaters. 





simfuicity of Miss Dawn’s personal 


wardrobe is in striking contrast to the 


a*a™, 


dazzling succession of gowns which she 
wears as ““The Century Girl”. Being 
keen on sports and outdoor life, this young 
actress has an unusual collection of tail 
leurs. The two in which she posed for 
Harper’s Bazar were designed for her 
morning walks along the Iludson River; 
the one at the left is of dark blue velours, 
the other is of black homespun. The 


Ta a am 


charming luncheon frock of grey chiffon 
and velvet and the rose and silver dancing 
frock are Miss Dawn's “ pet dress-ups 


. 
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Possibly a future leading lady is Florenz Patricia Burke Ziegfeld, daughter 
of Billie Burke, known matrimonially as Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld. Patric ia’s 
mother is very sure that the likeness, faint though it seems, between her offspring and 
herself wil! increase later on. In the meantime Billie Burke is returning to the stage. 


cunTs @eee 


Ethel Barrymore Colt, 2nd, has inherited her mother’s brown eyes and colouring, 
and having the blood of the Drews as well as that of the Barrymores mingled in her 
veins there is every possibility that she will also “tread the boards”. Ethel’s mother 
has just gone over to the movies and likes the change. 
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CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


The cost of monkeys having increased along with other household commodities, Claire Whitney takes Or ae 
most care of “Freckles”. Training a monkey has its lighter side, but Miss Whitney’s serious business in life . 
registering all varieties of emotion on the screen. Incidentally this youthful movie star, when not doing nine-ree 


features a day, rides in the park or plays indoor tennis. 
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HIS unattractive episode, occurring on this 

very afternoon of all others, strengthened 
Hubert, as one may well believe, in his 
attitude of welcome towards the second 
house. It seemed to him that never, never, 
never had the iron of his philanthropy 
struck so hard into his soul, and his spirit joined 
Cerberus’s in silent pwan as the commissionaire 
clanged the doors together behind the last client and 
rushed back from the lobby. The five ran to meet 
him, clashing their trays. 

“At last!” sang Cerberus. 

“Now!” cried the five with one voice. 

In this general tumult Hubert joined with a vim 
which in after memory caused him grave astonish- 
ment. Acting under sensations entirely new to his 
physique and foreign to his ascetic nature, he vied 
with and outdid the others in the speed, joy and 
energy with which he washed up, refurnished trays 
made divans and shook up cushions. Entirely 
fresh bread and butter. was. cut, that left over 
being recklessly cast aside as unworthy of the 
prospective consumers; chocolate boxes were dis- 
played on all the tables, and sugared biscuits ar- 
ranged symmetrically on fancy dishes. 

A quarter of an hour is a short time by the clock, 
but there is no doubt that’seven eager men can do 
a great deal in it, and at six-fifteen Hubert and his 
helpers had not only made all advisable prepara- 
tions, but had a couple of minutes left in which to 
breathe, to rest and compose themselves. It was 
strange, but not perplexing, to see Cerberus hurry 
to his post, almost before, instead of almost after 
opening time, his feet spurning the rugs and his 
ee cloak flowing out from his palpitating body 
with every whit of its old grace and abandon. 


was almost faint on first beholding through 

the glass panels the small sea of millinery 
that ebbed and surged without; true, he was 
inured to millinery, but of what a different char- 
acter! There was about this new crowd, that 
swayed and tossed outside, a verve, a sparkle, a 
challenge and an allure. Its shape was so diverse, 
its angles of upward tilts and downward tilts so 
provocative, its charming emotions so manifest 
that one need not wonder to know that Cerberus’s 
heart was like the heart of a bird singing in the 
spring. There was no withholding of the door, no 
insinuation of himself through a meagre chink, but 
he flung the door open and stood by to let all these 
attractive women stream in, and there was a great 
light on his face. 

They did not pass him without the gayest of 
greetings. Words of laughter such as the Court had 
never known before were bandied, blown to and fro 
like bubbles, until the air seemed full of life and 
gladness. 

One may note here that, with laudable pro- 


according to invitation—for it being after the usual 
closing hour, naturally no more applicants re- 
mained—he was free to close the doors, shoot a 
bolt for precaution’s sake, and dart in beyond the cur- 
tains to take his part. It would be indeed absurd 
to imagine that Cerberus, a man of proved talent 
and executive ability, should have stupidly bungled 
so simple and obvious a detail as the mere problem 
of numbers. 

Cerberus stood looking about him with shining 
eyes before settling behind the ultimate screen 
with an extremely nice girl of his favourite type, 
and what he saw gladdened his soul and warmed 
his heart as he had not been gladdened or warmed 
before during all these long autumn weeks. To be 
sure, it appeared at first that the attention of cer- 
tain of the five would have to be divided, but this 
situation adjusted itself with natural ease as soon 
as the ladies left over—if one may so classify them 
—caught sight of Czsar’s screen with its stimula- 
ting sign-board, for they immediately ranked in a 
queue—a short queue, this, of some four or five— 
and waited their turns. 

It is thus easy to see that the attendance on the 
second house resolved itself into a simple matter, 
the more strenuous part falling to Hubert—and 
we need not suppose that the conscientious man 
either deplored or shirked his duty on this occasion 
any more than he deplored or shirked it on other 
occasions—while Cerberus behind the ultimate 
screen, on one of the hassocks, Caius established 
on part of a cozy-corner seat, Marcullus, Flavius 
and Trebonius favouring divans, were able to give 
unreservedly of their best to their clients, as it was 
each man’s desire to do. 

The hour raced by, and so entertained and re- 
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HAVE A CARE 


By MAY EDGINTON 





THE STORY—A certain complacent and 
provincial person named Hubert, living the 
simple life with a placid and respectful 
wife in’ Lonetree Villa, Dedham, Mass., 
becomes obsessed with the idea that some- 
thing should be done to provide mental di- 
version for the multitude of women who are 
either past their first youth and unmar- 
ried, or married to the average dull, selfish 
man. While evolving a plan to accomplish 
this commendable philanthropy, Hubert in- 
vestigates Little Dot's Den, an unconvention- 
al establishment for men served by women, 
where in a delightfully secluded and intimate 
léte-d-léte with the agreeable and sophisti- 
cated proprictress he partakes of coffee, 
cigarettes and chocolates. So enjoyable is 
his visit that he decides to establish a similar 
tea-room for women, and accordingly leases 
quarters and acquires couches, screens and 
portiéres for the construction of numerous 
cozy-corners. For the fascinating young 
women in attendance at Litlle Dot's, he 
substitutes six men garbed as Roman 


citizens. When Hubert—assuming the tille 
of Cesar—and the six men, now called 
Antonius, Caius, Marcullus, Flavius, 


Trebonius and Cerberus, are thoroughly re- 
hearsed in their business, the portals are 
thrown open. To Cerberus is assigned the 
task of selecting eligible patrons, for an 
unprepossessing appearance is the only 
passport to the delights of Cesar’s Court. 
Throngs of women, many of whom are at- 
tractive, clamour for admission, and after a 
few weeks Hubert’s assistants refuse to 
continue the entertainment of homely patrons 
to the exclusion of their more charming 
sisters. Then it is that Hubert agrees to the 
establishment of a “second house’ after 
closing hours for the entertainment of fort- 
unate women who, by reason of their charms, 
are ineligible to the first. The fame of the 
Court reaches even Dedham, and rouses avery 
demon of curiosity in Hubert’s wife, Bessie. 


freshed was each lady that she eagerly sought the 
privilege of another visit. After some discussion 
apart, the staff decided that, regardless of their 
inclinations, it would not be right to admit these 
sensitive women, to the exclusion of others, again 
under a week, and this ultimatum was duly pro- 
nounced. 

Each client agreed—her keenness in the matter 
intensified by the postponement proposed—to 
return in a week, and each client felt delightfully 
thrilled with the delicious mystery that seemed to 
hang about the arbitrary rule for these comings and 
goings. Yet thrilled and mystified as they were, a 
recollection visited every one on leaving, a recol- 
lection that she had understood that some sort of 
explanation was to be forthcoming, an explana- 
tion of her previous exclusion. 


MERGING from behind their screens with a 

glance of haughty dubiousness for each other, 
they lingered about, saying to their respective 
attendants: 

“T thought—” 

“But you certainly gave me to understand—” 

“T’m sure’ you hinted—” 

“Do, do tell me—” 

The four who had in turn first occupied the 
purple (red) divan now returned in a body from 
the lobby, to which they had retreated, and urged 
in the united manner of conspirators: 

“We simply must know why you wouldn’t let 
uz in before.” 

As if the unison of these four gave unity to the 
other ladies, each turned towards Hubert and said 
plaintively: “Yes! Why? Why? Why?” 

Having so far, in the general excitement of the 
hour, escaped the true explanation which both he 
and his helpers had decided, in the interests of the 
Court, to withhold if possible for ever, Hubert 
remained silent beneath the direct fire of the clients’ 


questions. 
They repeated the fusillade of: 
“Why? Why? Why?” 


“Because—” replied Hubert slowly and paused 
ong. 

Here again the inventive genius of Cerberus cut 
the knot. Waiting for another repetition of the 
fusillade, he presented in reply what he subsequently 
assured Hubert was an explanation of sorts, crying 
in a timbre of the deepest significance: “Ah!” 
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“Ah!” cried Hubert, leaping to the inspirati 
F , lea piration. 
‘ Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah!” exclaimed the 
ve. 
The ladies left, excruciatingly intrigued. 


T would be vain to think that either Bessie or 

her friend Mrs. MacAdoo had lost interest in 
the “Mystery of Park Street”—for so the insti- 
tution of Casar’s Court ranked in the thoughts of 
much of feminine Boston and all feminine Suburbia 
—for they did not lack in any degree the splendid 
natural tenacity of their sex. What kept them 
silent on the subject, for some weeks after that 
afternoon when they had claimed the protection of 
the young policeman by the Common, was their 
good breeding. Each lady felt that the one who 
first broke through the delicate reticence, which 
they were preserving towards this topic, would be 
the one to stand confessed as inferior in good breed- 
ing, and each called all her resolution and self- 
esteem to the fore to drive away the tempter curi- 
Osity. 

It will be expected that it was Bessie, sitting so 
much at her embroidery, who suffered the more, 
as those engaged in sedentary occupations do suffer 
from their feelings above those who work off their 
feelings in greater physical activity. About this 
time—that is the time at which Hubert’s second 
house was a thoroughly and merrily established in- 
novation—Bessie used to feel as if all the tender 
experiences she had ever experienced, and all the 
yearnings she had ever yearned, were now com- 
bining together to drive her forward, away out of 
Lonetree Villa. We are aware that the glimpse she 
had had of Cerberus had shown her that he was a 
fine figure of a man, tall, gentlemanly and magnetic; 
that he parted his hair on the right, and wore an 
ample garment of royal, or perhaps peacock, blue, 
and she desired very much to see more of him. 
She desired, moreover, to enter Czsar’s Court, and 
ascertain for herself what went on there, yet for 
the reasons given above she refrained from con- 
fessing these feelings to Mrs. MacAdoo. 

On a frosty day in the third week of December, 
while Mrs. MacAdoo was taking tea with her 
these emotions culminated in an idea, and she so far 
overcame her good breeding as to communicate 
the idea to her guest. It should have been men- 
tioned that Bessie was one of the warmest supporters 
of the G. F. S., an organization for the protection 
of the young and innocent. 

“T have wondered,” said she, “‘ whether it is not 
my duty as a G. F. S. lady, with such wide influence 
over young girls, you know, to pay the place in Park 
Street a personal visit.” 

Mrs. MacAdoo gazed at her thoughtfully. 

“T belong to the Mothers’ Union,” she replied. 

“Tt seems almost as if we both ought to go.” 

The two estimable women then stared imperson- 
ally into the fire. 

‘Should we ask Mr. Ruby?” murmured Bessie. 

“No, no,” exclaimed her friend hurriedly. 

“Perhaps it would be best, dear, to keep it to our- 
selves.” 

“Tf we ever really decided that it was our duty 
to do such a thing,” added Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“T can not,” said Bessie, “fancy myself going.” 

“Nor I,” replied Mrs. MacAdoo. 

Continuing to look impersonally into the fire, 
they both shuddered. 

“To-day is Friday,” said Bessie in a soft voice, 
“what about some day week after next?”’ 

“That,” mused Mrs. MacAdoo, “would do per- 
fectly.” 

“T could call for you.” 

“Or I for you.” 

“Tt might be better to meet at South Station, 
as if we were going separately.” 

“Tt is a good idea to meet at South Station. 
If any of the Dedham people were on the train, we 
could easily look surprised to see each other.” 

The enthusiasm of these nice women deepened 
with the increasing depths of their complicity and 
by six-thirty, when Mrs. MacAdoo made her 
adieus, they had everything arranged down to the 
split straw of the last detail. 


> 


OW it so happened that the Reverend Charles 
Ruby’s eye, ever on the lookout for ideas that 
might be used in his chosen field of labour, from 
time to time h: pon sundry comments in 
the press conce aew place in Park Street. 
With a strenu: thrown on his thoughtful 
brow, he had « ped these comments fror. 
such well-knov ions as The Ladies’ Chat, 
The Babbler, Review, The Dog’s Tuiary, 
and Oh, No! ed them away in his table 
drawer. The: te an imposing pil 





















Cerberus stood 


“There is no doubt,” said the Reverend Charles 
to himself, as he sat contemplating them on this 
brisk December afternoon, as he had done on many 
other afternoons, with perfectly delicious feelings 
running all over his system, ‘‘that a man of social 
standing and worldly experience, yet at the same 
time a man whose moral code is unimpeachable, 
ought to investigate this affair.” 

Having reached this decision, it could not but 
be obvious to Mr. Ruby that he was paramountly 
in each respect such a man, blending social stand- 
ing, worldly experience and flawless morals all 
under, or in, one head. 

He lighted one of the cigars he usually kept for 
after dinner, a time when of all times surely a man 
is justified in loosening somewhat, in his own mental 
sphere at least, the rigid ideals which have seen 
him blamelessly through a long day. Therefore 
one understands that the cigar was one of the best, 
mellow, gentle of flavour, yet subtle, a cigar that 
smoked ease, pleasure and rich memories by the 
bushel. Reclining at his ease then, the Reverend 
Charles enjoyed such a weed with all that it in- 
duced. The result of this was that he rang the bell 
and sent the maid for Mrs. Ruby. 

The lady appezred promptly, but it is safe to 
assume that, ere she did so, the malodourous cut- 
tings referring to Park Street were reposing secre- 
tively once again in the ta ! r. 

“My dear girl,” said t 
garding her mellowly thr« 
smoke, “won’t you give 
since, while I don’t wisl 
don’t want to forego 
society?” 

To such gallantry as thi 
sort bring even a clergy 
for many years. 


id Charles, re- 
autiful drifting 
of tea in here, 
terrupted, I yet 
isure of your 


cigar of the right 
has been married 
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aside and let the attractive 


“Oh, Charles, my dear!” cried Mrs. Ruby, 
running to the bell. In a flutter, she ordered 
tea. 

“T am so busy—and so are you, Isabel, in your 
sphere—that it really seems a long while since we 
have been able to have a little chat together,” 
said the Reverend Charles playfully. 

The playfulness which ie assumed, the light- 
ness with which he spoke, the kindliness with which, 
by and by, he praised her catering for the tea- 
table, all these could not deceive a wife whose eye 
was trained to the discernment of Mrs. Ruby’s. 
She knew that he was intending to speak to her on 
a matter of importance, and that he only awaited 
the suitable moment to do so. 


At length, abandoning the muffin-dish, “Isabel, 

my dear,” said Mr. Ruby, “I think very highly, 
and I always have thought very highly, of your 
principles.” 

“T’m sure, dear,” deprecated his wife, “‘that—” 

“T know you also to be an excellent judge of 
character.” 

“Perhaps I am, Charles,” assented Mrs. Ruby. 

In the role of excellent character reader she now 
looked—remotely yet understandingly—from him 
to the fire, and appeared to find another of those 
obscurely named wn studies in the glowing 
coals. 

“Also, dear,’ said the Reverend Charles softly, 
reaching out for her hand, “you have a great 
courage; and with high principles, unerring dis- 
crimination and that fine courage, there is nothing 
that I would not trust a woman to do.” 

“No, Charles,” murmured Mrs. Ruby, “as you 
say, there’s little that a woman can not do.” 

“Well, I did not say it,” said Mr. Ruby, a little 
vexedly. “I remarked that a given woman can do 


’ 
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much with given circumstances, and I was in- 
tending, Isabel, to confide in you, if you do not 
wilfully try to misunderstand me.” 

“Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Ruby eagerly, 
“is it anything interesting?” 

Anothersmile played round the Reverend Charles’s 
mouth, a mystical, sad, and at the same time 
charitable smile. He stroked her hand very 
nicely. 

“That, Isabel,” he answered slowly, “depends 
upon the point of view. To a person attached to 
the study of the sordid and the unlovely, what I 
am going to tell you would, I have no doubt, be 
most interesting; but I thank Providence, Isabel, 
that my wife is not of such a type.” 

Relinquishing her hand with a final pressure, he 
went to his table drawer, and again the press cut- 
tings emerged to light. 

Mrs. Ruby regarded them in her husband’s 
hand, as he returned to his fireside seat, with no 
little animation, crying: ‘“‘What have you there, 
Charles? Is it something interesting?” 

“These slips,” replied Mr. Ruby gravely, “are 
press references to the subject I was hinting at. 
Now, my dear Isabel, I am going to ask you to 
read them one by one.” 

Selecting first the modest words of Ruth Wish- 
more who dispensed advice to girls in The Ladies’ 
Chat, the Reverend Charles administered his doses 
slowly, in such order as was calculated least to 
shock his wife’s high principles; meting out, after 
The Ladies’ Chat, The Gay Review, and so on through 
the graded paragraphs of The Dog’s Diary and the 
accusations—all in the form of violent denial— 
in Oh, No! to the crude, shocking outspokenness of 
The Babbler. 

He was glad—if surprised—to observe that Mrs. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Lingerie for Little People 
By MARJORIE TORRE BEVANS 


LL the little fascinating slumber things and underthings that give dressing and undressing baby 

a new charm every night and morning—how they appeal to the mother who has the same pride 

in her little girl’s wardrobe that she will have later in her grownup daughter’s trousseau! 

Even little son comes in for a share of decking out, but mother must be most discreet in his 

adornment, lest his sturdy soul be shocked. It will please him, however, to drift to sleep 

bundled in a night-robe that suggests the baggy bloomers of a little Dutch boy, or to dream 

of pagodas and palaces and hide-and-seek with almond-eyed maidens and mandarins in real Chinese 

pajamas. And in the morning, when eager feet can hardly wait to reach the glorious outdoors, the hurrying 

heart of the little boy will be grateful for the simplest of tiny “combinations,” which slips quickly over the 

head and buttons once on each shoulder, and has a two-button envelope closing between the chubby knees— 

the most comfortable garment to wear beneath the play frock or smock. Little sister will fasten each gay 

china button on the waist-band of her petticoat through the buttonhole in her quaint, square-scalloped 

waist. She has little square-scalloped drawers too. The bands on her petticoat are embroidered, and all 
the edges finished with buttonhole stitching of China blue. 

Che robe of cream-white cashmere, lined with pink and blue striped silk, has a yoke and ruffles of lovely 
flower-sprinkled silk and a charming striped boudoir cap caught at each ear by a pink silk rose and streamers 
of blue ribbon. Speaking of caps, a convenient nightcap is the crownless turban of white silk clasped on 
the forehead by a flat ornament of crystal beads. A nightgown of white silk that is Turkish in its effect 
allows the little feet to slip through side seams fastening with small glass buttons. The soft folds drape 
between the ankles in a way that is delightfully Oriental. Her dressing-cloak of orange, pink and dark 
blue stripes is held by a pink girdle. 

Another nightcap of fine net has a band of picoted ribbon to keep the straying locks in place—and isn’t 
the little be-buttoned nightgown the quaintest thing imaginable? Just a row of china buttons, delicate 
ruffles of net and a yard or two of batiste! The party petticoat of organdie is embroidered with medallions 
and has fine lace insertion. And who would not welcome the hour of bedtime in order to sleep in a nest of 
rosebuds?—rose-coloured ribbon on neck and sleeves and little cap and heelless silk mules with tiny bows. 
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Very striking is a tailleur of white cloth and black satin. 
fish of Japanese embroidery in black and red tones ornaments the 
“La Langouste”’. 


coat, consequently Erté names the suit 


HE various changes taking place in Paris 
are investing the “gay capital” with an 
entirely new aspect. The Government, 
having concluded that the conditions of 
war were not sufficiently emphasized and 
that luxury and extravagance were grad- 
ually being resumed. have begun active counter- 
measures. Fr Minister of Fine Arts comes 
the unkin« ‘all: playgoers at the four 
subsidized Paris—the Opéra, Opéra- 
Comique, ( ancaise and 1’Odéon—will 
not be admi ning dress. At all of these 
houses ordinar -ostumes will be de rigueur 
until the end The Prefect of Police has 
also called th: i! to order by a decree pro- 
hibiting all si than tobacconists, food 
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“T’Adore Ca” is Erté’s appella- 
tion fer this daytime dress. It is very 
aptly named, for who would not love to 
own a frock of marine blue serge faced 
with black satin and laced with green? 





A craw- “ Suis-ie Amusante?” 


PARIS 


JONCAIRE 


FROM 


By EMILIE DE 


stores and druggists from being lighted with gas, 
electricity or parafiin after six o’clock. There can 
be no doubt but that this regulation is aimed at 
the fashionable tea-rooms and pastry-shops where 
many smart people delight in prolonging the tea- 
hour until dinner time, and some few even go so 
far as to make an ostentatious parade of their 
toilettes and jewelry. The reason stated, however, 
is the pressing need of economy in the use of coal— 
it is so urgently required in munition works and 
other war factories! 

That Paris appears so gay and cheerful is chiefly 
due to the continual tide of soldiers either passing 
through or staying in the capital in the course of 
duty. These soldier-heroes all feel the need of 
that rest and distraction which it is the greatest 
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is Erté’s odd name for an odd suit of green 
cloth with straps lapping and buttoning here, there and everywhere. 
The coat is lined and bound with beige chamois cloth. 


pleasure of their friends to provide, and which 
adds so much to the movement and gaiety of 
Parisian life. A visit to any of the fashionable tea- 
rooms—the Ritz, Les Ambassadeurs, Rumpel- 
meyer’s or Ciro’s—is to see that there are crowds 
of people in Paris at present, and that there is a 
perfect craze for afternoon tea. People are even 
obliged to arrive early if they wish to secure a 
table, and many are forced to wait a considerable 
time owing to the rush which commences as early 
as half-past four. At the smaller tea establish- 
ments—the Colombin, Marlborough, Chinese Um- 
brella, Place Vendome, British Dairy and others— 
would-be visitors have to be turned away con- 
tinually. 

The Ritz has started a series of “celebrity teas”. 
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tinea tetaiaat tata iataihs uate tei Barbaric in its splendour is an Erté gown of black satin with bodice of crystals The débutante who possesses Erté’s frock 
hat is worn with a blouse of white organdie, pen Teal gel remy aoery sy Lo Wy! oe RO Ef gg a Lay nmr apc hgh foley Bes 
only the sleeves and collar of which show. Blue two-piece skirt, cut longer in front than back, is lined with silver tissue. The long all her friends, for every girl will want a fringed 
ribbon lacings join the corsage and skirt and front breadth, in curling round to the back, turns over and forms a train on whichis dancing dress of white taffeta with bands of 
hold the bodice on the shoulders embroidered a dragon in diamonds, crystals and jet. faded silk roses. 
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200 Pence 
yoree? D... 


If attired in “ L’Invitation a la Valse”’ one would surely be the belle of the ball. The 


frock is fashioned from the finest white lace, and a decided colour note is introduced in 


the wide sash of old rose taffeta faced with black. The sash, which is new and novel in 
form, and therefore distinctly Erté, makes the back of the bodice, loops over the garland 
of roses in front, and ties in the back in a large knot. 
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“ Pour Aphrodite” is Erté’s name for a beautiful evening gown of black satin inlaid 
with green satin and embroidered with silver and steel. The dress is made in one piece 
and is held in place by jet ribbons. The train, which hangs in front of the gown in a most 
unusual way, is finished with a band of silver fox. Jet tassels weight the black mous- 
seline scarf which is a part of the bodice. 
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Bernard has designed 
a charming suit of oyster 
white tussor brilliantly 
embroidered in Rouman- 
ian design. The skirt is 
cut on the newest lines, 
giving a narrow effect at 
the hem and bulging at the 


hips 


Well-known actors, authors and artists are invited 
to flock, and the expectation of their presence 
draws the crowd and so adds many shekels to the 
fund for the wounded. The small tables, most 
artistic with their pale yellow cloths and floral 
decorations, are enveloped in the soft light that 
filters down from above through shell-shaped, opal- 
tinted shades. Mirrors on all sides reflect the at- 
tractive assemblage and have large baskets of 
flowers hanging between them. 

There is an air of subdued elegance about these 
gatherings, for despite the few foolish folk who have 
been the raison d’étre for the new edicts, the frocks 
most in evidence are fashioned of black satin in 
simple design. The men who act as escorts are, 
with few exceptions, permissionnaires, and much 
be-medaled they add not only the smart touch of 
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Just the coat to slip on over the spring frock is this 
Bernard model of heavy blue crépe de Chine with the 
collar, cuffs and deep pockets faced with black satin. 
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Valentine 
ginaled a popular sports hat 


The linen is joined to 
form stripes and then shirred. 


linen 












ori- 


About has 






blue and white 















_ Gold embroidery is still 
in the picture, and Drécoll 


i | i 4 is Showing a smart trot- 
i H RSX teur frock in blue serge 
iS tt = ig embroidered in dull gold. 
(nS To complete the ensemble 
e/}\ is a black satin hat with 
\ buckle trimming enameled 

I) in black, red and gold. 


the militaire, but something of the heroic as well. 

Despite the appearance of the restaurants on any 
late afternoon—which would lead one to suppose 
that all Paris drank its tea abroad—there is an ap- 
preciable amount of informal entertaining at home. 
Indoor clothes have consequently risen in im- 
portance, and simple dresses in Byzantine form— 
straight but graceful in their soft fabrics—are 
given the preference. Paintings of dull gold, ar- 
ranged in frescoes round the skirt and a gold cord 
loosely tied at the waist, are the only trimmings. 

In the houses of couture there is the usual flat 
calm of the dead season; they are gathering force 
for the spring creations. Those who are well- 
informed say that the esthetics of dress will under- 
goa marked change. Besides the short waist, which, 
ought illogically to succeed the long waist, gowns 













\ Marie Guy is noted for her striking hats 
) and particularly chic is this tailored hat of 
" ] a black straw and satin. 















































Roumanian costumes 
have been the inspiration 
for many Parisian de- 
signs. On this frock of 
white pongee embroideries 
in brilliant peasant col- 
ours and black velvet rib- 
bons give the necessary 
contrast. 


will be made which will be circled with three hori- 
zontal bands marking the high, normal and low 
waists. There will be something to satisfy every- 
body, and the sacred unities will be carried out to 
the last detail. There is one thing, however, that 
is certain—dresses will be a little longer without 
ever going below the ankle, for the present active 
and practical mode of living demands convenient 
and comfortable clothes for walking. Since woolen 
fabrics are advancing more and more in price, 
silk and cotton goods are being prepared for the 
spring, and will undoubtedly be a success. Braid 
will be very much in favour, not only on dresses 
but even on hats and parasols. 























































From Bernard is a 
smart casino suit of white 
gabardine charmingly em- 
broidered in ochre wools 
and lined with yellow silk. 
The sleeves are dec idedly 
peasant in style and ac- 
cord with the embroidery. 





“little dresses’’ so generally adopted by Parisian 
women. Many of the toilettes introduce a skilful 
combination of black and white. One of the most 
admired models for general wear is the ‘‘Amourette’”’, 
which is made of navy blue serge and proves an 
excellent background for the grey and red em- 
broideries applied after the style of cashmere. 
Lovely buttons of red jade in bull’s eye shape are 
used on this frock. The “Palme d’Or” dress, which 
is being so well received in New York City, is 
built on the same lines as the toilettes created by 
Bulloz for Mary Garden in “Carmen”. Bulloz’s dress 
“Pavelona”’, whichis also sure to be sanctioned by 
Americans, is a combination of three different shades 








Some models recently prepared for America Jet, which is being used extensively on the latest of tulle, hung one above the other and embroidered. 
at the Maison Bulloz show unique touches in daytime frocks, gives the distinction to a Paquin The first layer is pink with dull blue embroideries; 
details which provide a welcome change from the coat-dress of white broadcloth. the second is gold tissue, embroidered with flowers 
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White taffeta embroidered in silver and veiled with 
white tulle bound in silver makes a youthful-looking 
frock. Not the least interesting feature is the drapery 
which may be caught to the bracelet or unsnapped at 
will. Trains at each side of silver cloth. 
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One of the newest hats from of red, blue and violet chenille; these in turn are veiled by black 
& the Maison — oe —_ on tulle worked withsilver. The girdle is of blue satin embroidered 
= the head and is made of beige with silver to match the black tulle of the sleeves. 


straw with a crown of beige - ' 
peste silk laid in folds. Like One of the most attractive of the Premet models is developed 


all of this season’s head-gear, in Satalga, a new Rodier fabric that is full of promise for spring. 
the crown and head size are It can best be described as a kind of satin alpaca, delightfully 
both large. soft, supple and glossy. Another of Premet’s advance spring 
models is of navy blue serge with lapped seams, serge buttons, 
and a serge collar in the new scarf form. 

For the American Riviera season, Georgette has prepared 
several spring models in which the narrow skirt is featured. 
Indeed, some of these measure no more than one yard and a half 
about the hem, and with their fulness confined to the hips show 
a tendency toward the barrel shape. 

As many as twenty models are being shown by Drécoll for the 
early buyers. Though his skirts are less daring in their lack of 
width than Georgette’s, they are nevertheless decidedly tighter 
than those in his winter collection. 

Deeuillet, who executed a number of special orders for models 
to be shown in America somewhat in advance of the season, has 

A greceful wrap to wind about one’s self on « cool Southern adopted the narrow skirt, but with the modification of a barrel 
evening is an affair of absinthe satin faced with blue and em- effect at the hips. This effect also appears in the hip-length 
broidered in gold threads. The scarf end may be thrown over coats of his smart tailored costumes, which are narrow around the 
the arm. : : bottom, and, without any gathered fulness, bulge over the hips. 
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Braiding and fancy stitching are the 
newest notes of spring millinery, so 










Jane and Geo have made a lovely hat of al oe = / 
taupe crépe de Chine with the upper edge / id 
of the brim and the full crown chain- .| / 
s} stitched in an elaborate design with old ¢ . 
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Each spring, regardless of 
the new fabrics and colours 
received with popular ac- 
claim, blue serge is always 
most in demand. Paquin 
has selected this material for 
a smart tailleur and, with 
trimmings of copper-col- 
oured duvetyn and black 
braid, the result is all that 
could be desired. 





Without garniture of any 
sort Bernard has made a 
dressy, youthful-looking tailleur 
of khaki-coloured faille. Broad 
tucks with corded edges finish 
the collar and the cuffs, and 
simulate the new triple belt ef- 
fect across the front of the 
jacket. Narrow sashes of faille 
lace through eyelets at the 
watst-line. 












































From Paquin is a smart suit of white 
taffeta built on most becoming lines. 
The straight collar is effectively em- 
broidered wit jet and coral beads, and 
to it jabot-like revers are attached. The 
skirt is fulled at the waist and shirred in 
small clustres of gathers in front in 
order to give a panel effect. 


Rose is one of the best-liked colours 
of the moment. From a delicate shade 
of rose Georgette, Drécoll has developed 
this charming frock. The bodice and 
cuffs are finely braided in white, and 
braided motifs are introduced on the 
skirt. A narrow band of ermine out- 
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Dear Mr. Editor: 


Ol 


one school 


others. In 


have never 


from the past. 
There are actually times when I believe 
in reincarnation. Before the war my 
home was in Versailles, the spot I love 
best on earth; and I look forward with 
rejoicing to my return to the park, the 
palaces and the glorious gardens. 
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ask me to tell your readers 

what pring iple or “school” I 

follow in creating my models 

and 

\fter 

ject for some time, I have come 
to the conclusion that I do not follow any 
Chere is much in art, for 
example, that influences me, but I can not 
point to any one artist or any one na 
tion that has inspired me beyond all 
analyzing my methods I 
find that | am more influenced by the 
individuality of my client than by any 
school of thought. Above all, I like to 
create a gown on the woman who is to 
wear it. This 
received any inspiration 





The Last Word in Fashions 


By LADY DUFF GORDON (Lucile) 


New York, January, 1917. 

































rhe first time I entered the Petit 
Trianon, it was as though I had com: 
home; nothing was strange; every turn 
and corner of the building was familiar. 
Has the soul of Rose Bertin, the favourit, 
and beloved couturiére of the irresistib 
and unfortunate Marie Antoinette, bx 
come attuned to mine? Her methods of 
designing and mine are very much alik 
Long before I read her memoirs I usc: 
to dream my models; visions of rare a1 
wonderful colourings would come to n 
as though by magic. In these dream 
designs representing sensations of th 
day or historic facts were visualized, 
and I found myself calling each by the 
name that rightfully belonged to it. 
This is still one of my favourite met] 
ods of designing—if method it may lx 
called! ; 

The Louis XVI. period of French 
history has always affected me poign 
antly; and that is why, perhaps, | 
create so many designs that indicate the 
inspiration of that time. Two of the 
costumes shown on these pages are dis- 
tinctively of Marie Antoinette’s day. 
“Rose of the Morning’, the full-skirted 


choosing my _ colourings 
thinking over this sub 


does not mean that I 


Far from it, Mr. Editor 


(tie 
a 
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LADY 


Wearing the Russian costume in which she 
attended the Ten Allies Costume Ball in Mad 
ison Square Garden, New York 
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‘Versailles after Rain” is 
demi-dress affair of silver 
tissue and turquoise blue 
charmeuse. The wide sleeves 
of blue chiffon and the skirt 
ire banded with grey fox fur. 


I 


Somewhat martial, because 
f its severity of outline, is a 
morning trotteur of dark blue 
tbardine. Russian boots of 
red leather and a modified 
Cossack hat of red and blue 
elours accentuate the military 
pect. 
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rarden-party frock of rose faille with tiny frillings, might have 
been created by Rose Bertin for the little Queen herself. The 
gown of silver tissue, “Versailles after Rain”, while inspired by 
this period, could not have been designed for the Queen, because, 
of course, no one then dreamed of trimming such frocks with 
bands of grey fox fur. 

Not long ago I consulted a psychic clairvoyant who told me 
that in one of my former lives I had been a Chinese emperor! ! ! 
Is that why I adore Chinese art, I wonder? When I was a child 
my step-father brought some very wonderful embroideries and 
jewels from China. I was strongly affected by them, and later 
as 1 became interested in my profession I found myself subtly 
influenced by their colourings. ‘To-day, being able to indulge 
my fancy somewhat on things that give me pleasure, my greatest 
treasures are my Chinese jewel gardens. These gardens repre- 
sent to me something that I can not explain. I am quite content 
to sit for hours at a time just looking at them. Every little glint 
and shade of their wondrous beauty means something to me, 
and, refreshed with power and filled with gladness, I return to 
my present very material and banal ‘“mode!-making”’ for the 
modern woman. 

Sometimes when I enter my studio in an ecstatic state of dreams 
from my gardens, I am met by my Italian “king among tailors”, 
with “Madame, the blue serge three-piece suit is ready for you 
to tell me of the lining,” et cetera, et cetera. Away go my 
dreams of colour and shape as I come right down to earth, and 
the only way I can manifest my Chinese dreams is by giving the 









































PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


“‘Rose of the Morning”’ has all the elements of youth. Of course, 
with its rose and silver colours and its quaint high-girdlea bodice, it 
was designed for a slim little débutante. 


Exaggerated in its slimness is a reception costume of autumn brown 
charmeuse and chiffon crépe of the same shade. Much gold em- 
broidery and sable fur add sumptuousness to the ensemble. 


wretched coat of to-day a queer little touch in the tie, or adding 
glorious little Eastern combinations of colour to an out-of-ihe- 
way corner. Sometimes—and these are my red-letter days— 
I am told to design a tea-gown or an evening dress. Then, in the 
fulness of my joy, I give vent to my real self without any restraint 
or hindrance. 

People often praise my sense of colour, and ask what my edu- 
cation was and in what school I studied, just as you have done. 
Why, Mr. Editor, you see now that there is no school for this art. 


—_— 
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Dignified in line 
and charming in its 
colour scheme is a din 
ner gown of black lace 
over white satin and 
creamlace.T he straight 
line, achieved by the 
clever handling of the 
long overdress, is very 
graceful, 


Evening Gowns for Spring 


DESIGNED BY HENRI BEN 
WORN BY MISS EMMY WEHLEN 


ARIS sends us word that the long narrow skirt will be 
fashion’s next caprice. Visions of the extreme silhouette 
of other years come to mind, but it is well to realize that 
this change will not take place before next winter. For 
our spring costumes, we are designing just as many full 
skirts as ever. As will be seen from the gowns worn by 

Miss Wehlen, even the most formal evening gowns may be ex- 
tremely wide at the hem. In all these gowns there is no bouffant 
tendency, as care is taken to keep the outline of the figure ex- 
tremely simpk 

Phe fine laces, which are to be very much used, nets and tulles 
lend themselves very gracefully to the present modes. While 
there is a noticeable lack of trimming on most of the street cos- 
tumes, much attention is given to the effective decoration of all 
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A new blue and gold brocade 
from Paris makes up effectively 
in a simple opera gown that 
shows one of the new full skirts. 
The train, which is fairly short, 
is part of the skirt. Jeweled 
bands take the place of sleeves. 
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evening dresses. Paillettes continue to be featured. 
On many opera and ball gowns they are arranged 
in solid panels; again some very ornate motif, such 
as a bird of paradise, a stork or a peacock, is 
worked out in iridescent or coloured paillettes. 
On the gown of black tulle, worn by Miss Wehlen, 
the straight girdle forming the bodice is solidly 
worked with black and blue sequins. A much 
deeper band on the underskirt is veiled with the 
tulle overskirt. 

An unusual and very interesting outline is 
achieved in the dinner gown of black thread lace 
over white satin and cream lace. ‘This is a combina- 
tion of materials that promises to be highly favoured 
for the spring and summer. 
























Sweet simplicity is the 
quality most desired in the 
negligée that every woman 
knows she ought to have. Ex- 
quisite in detail is the robe of 
flesh-coloured chiffon and 
‘silver thread lace. The novel 
décolleté is distinctly youth 
ful and alluring. The upper 
part of the underrobe is but 
a band of lace edged with 
violet ribbon 
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A spray of purple and 
green embroidery on the 
bodice of a canary yellow 
tulle repeats the colours of 
the satin girdle and the 
flowers on the skirt. The 
square décolleté, cut slightly 
lower in back than in front, 


Sleeveless, but with a t 
shoulder-line, is a black tulle 
dancing gown that conforms 
satisfactorily to fashion’s late 
demands. Veiling a broad 
band of pailleties with the 
tulle overskirt is a fascinating 
uvinkle that will grow in 













continues to be the most ap- favour. <A shoulder drapery 
proved mode. Big fan of of tulle adds grace 1 he 
purple ostrich makes the Sigure. 
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Inspirations 


By 
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PACH BROS. 


2 2 ’ - :. o- " . ea 7 . + . . . O . , 

Madame Du Barry, as inter preied by Miss Anna at the Ten Allies Costume Ball given in Madison Square Garden, was one of the 

most beautiful spectacles of the grand march. The costume of gold lace over gold tissue, elaborately decorated with silk roses in shades 
fF Alue race? , Il) the “epee ae 2 a e ™ ° e 

of blue and rose, and all the accessories were designed by Tappé. The golden wig was acopyof one worn by the Du Barry. 
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Lacings of black silk cord are a new detail 
which adds interest to a morning trotteur of rose 
sports satin. Collar and cuffs of cream faille. 


HE February fashions strike the key-note 
of the spring modes, and although this is a 
‘between seasons’”’ month it is possible to 
forecast what the outstanding spring fea- 
tures will be. The line, as we call the 
silhouette, is established; fabrics are al- 
ready designed; and many models are worked out 
in detail. This year, more than ever before, the 
line is the logical development of the winter 
silhouette, and fabrics are as a rule modifications 
of those used during the past months. 
rhere is no doubt that for tailleurs of all de- 
scriptions the straight line will obtain. This is 
true of both skirts and coats; and skirts will be con- 
siderably narrower and at least two inches longer. 
\ conservative estimate is that five inches instead 
of seven from the floor will be the length most 
favoured. As to width, the wool skirts will be from 
two to two and a half yards at the hem, those of 
silk being slightly fuller. There is a pronounced 
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By HICKSON 























with tasseled panels in 
back is the important part of a costume of pastel 
blue cashmere velours. 


The cutaway coat 


tendency toward making tailored skirts as narrow 
as they were three years ago, but this tendency will 
not become a fashion until next autumn. 

In their detail skirts will be very interesting. 
With the passing of the gathered model for the 
tailleur, a strong feeling for plaits, from the wide 
flat box effect to the accordion plaiting, has de- 
veloped. Several of-our accordion plaited designs 
are made with plaited knee-length tunics; others 
have apron fronts. These models are delightful 
when built of fine twilled serge or light-weight 
broadcloth. The jackets belonging to these skirts 
have accordion plaiting introduced in some fetch- 
ing way, perhaps at the sides or back of the flare- 
less skirt, or on the sleeves below the elbow. Our 
jackets, by the way, are designed first, the skirts 
being worked out from inspiration received from 
the former. While this method may seem to place 
undue importance on the coat, we feel that the best 
results are obtained from it. Trimming on the 
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and Fabrics for Spring 























Severity of line is striven for even ina formal 
tailleur of dark blue feather-weight Suédine. 
The crossed fronts of this coat are excellent. 


skirts will be used with restraint. On some of our 
models. however, we are using black silk braid with 
great effectiveness. A dark blue serge, for example, 
has both skirt and coat trimmed with rows and rows 
of the braid in a quarter-inch width. Again, a 
broad band or panel of black silk Hercules braid 
is introduced on both garments; but there is no 
attempt this spring at overelaboration either in 
decoration or line. 

Coats will be short. We are making some very 
good-looking modifications of the Eton jacket, and 
I am inclined to think that this length, or one a 
few inches longer, will be accepted for spring wear. 
The cutaway effect, as shown in the pastel blue 
cashmere velours, has the ideal length for the 
formal tailleur. With coats of this design long 
waistcoats must be worn. Such accessories add 
great distinction to an otherwise plain costume. 
We are using white satin waistcoats for many of 
our dark blue tailleurs, and the effect is very 









































Decidedly chic is a mannish sports suit 
of covert Treco. The one-button fastening and 
side openings strike a new note. 


striking. For the cutaway the waistcoat must be 
the same length as the back of the coat, which 
means that it comes down well below the waist- 
line. 

Sleeves will be very long, and preference is given 
to the tight-fitting effect from elbow to wrist. But 
just as there are people who insist on a long coat, 
so there are those who insist on fulness in the 
sleeve, and we are making therefore many varieties. 
For the cashmere velours already referred to, we 
use an open cuff that we consider very smart. Such 
a cuff is only good when the sleeve is narrow at the 
top. Another interesting sleeve is that made for 
the mannish tailleur of covert Treco. The line, 
you will notice, is very straight, and there is no 
cuff. Lacings of black cord give a novel touch to 
the rose sports satin suit, and so with each costume 
we endeavour to add the little touch to the sleeves 
that will distinguish it from all others. 

For the first time in the history of American 
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shoulder will be- 


As ar- 


Whether sashes over the 
come a spring fad remains to be seen. 
ranged the effect is extreme but interesting. 


tailoring, the manufacturer and the designer are 
making an effort to work together. As every one 
knows this has long been the custom in France, but 
it will be years before it develops completely in 
this country. Some progress, however, has been 
made recently,’ and the results as shown in the 
spring fabrics are very gratifying. We are work- 
ing up our plain tailleurs in many of the Treco 
weaves, the fine twilled light-weight gabardines, 
feather-weight Suédines and, but to a lesser extent, 
in covert, covert Treco and self-coloured checked 
gabardine. The materials were all designed by the 
manufacturer with certain models in mind, and this 
accounts for their adaptability and their success. 

The best colours for all street costumes are the 
many neutr..' shades ranging from putty to bright 
tan, the tones of grey and blue—always 
blue. Si! ‘or both street and sports wear 
are ver th in coiour: Sylvette, one of the new 
ribbed | and sports satin, which is in reality 
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Built of fine 
vloritied 


Again we have the Eton! 
twilled grey gabardine this garment i 
almost beyond recognition. 


a satin-finished Khaki Kool, come in wonderful 
shades of terra-cotta, bright purple, jade green and 
gold. Feather-weight Suédine, Meadowbrook silk 
and Chenalla are particularly lovely in the rose 
shades. Among the woolens the new summer- 
weight Burella, which has a canvas weave flecked 
with camel’s-hair, and the homespuns come in all 
the bright colours, but are not so high in tone as 
the silks. 

One of the most striking of our sporting models 
is developed in a distinguished new silk, Yo San. 
I predict a decided run on this fabric, as it comes in 
plain colours with the striped material to match. 
The bright Alice blue and the Killarney rose shades 
are exquisite. The skirt should be made of the 
striped fabric and the coat of the plain. And I 
do not favour cuffs and collar of the stripes, my 
preference being for the plain colour throughout. 
As for lining a flowered chiffon is desirable, for it 
makes a charming finish and adds no weight. 





Urs. Hamilton Wilkes Cary 
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ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 
i GADABOU! 


HE Avenue on a sunshiny, crisp midwinter 

morning is truly one of the most alluring 

spots in the universe. In fact it might be 

likened unto a three-ringed circus, inas 

much as one’s eve must be ever on the 

alert, and even then some delight is cer 

tain to be overlooked. On one side are fascinating 

shop-windows gay with spring apparel, while on 

the other smartly equipped motors, with interesting 

occupants, roll along in halted progress on this, 

the most congested thoroughfare in the world. But 

it is in looking straight ahead, I think, that one 

finds quite the most diversion, for each 
chic pedestrian compels attention 

Even the dogs realize that “to lead a dog’s life” 

is no longer an idle phrase of commiseration, for 

nowadays the aristocracy of the canine world have 

many, many cares! And like the rest of us they 

find the selection of correct clothes quite the most 

important event of their lives, for to avoid the 

snarling criticism of their friends en passant, the 

fashionable dog has not only to be exact on the 
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O'Hara has a looped up belt 
embroidered to match the 


m the bodice. 


Brown 


combine to make a smart trotteur hat 
Vercédeés. 


Miss 


Sain, 


Louise 


cording 
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> . 
From Bergdorf and ) 
Goodman is a Jersey suit ee 
of old blue with novel Z - 
scarf collar fringed in sant \ 
vrey worsted, 
\ 
\ 
<Se 
& € 
a brown quill 
From 
Apple-green strace makes the mud 
facing on a Gidding hat of white em 





Mrs. 





Vincent Astor 








broidered in green. 


proper width and colour of his collar, but must 
needs frequent the smart sports shops in search of 
a becoming sweater. 

Most dogs give preference to sweaters which 
match the colour of their fur, though Mrs. Oakley 
Rhinelander’s Boston terriers succumbed to the 
becoming hue of the grey-coloured ones; and I must 
say their selection was excellent—but then Jasper 
and Iris are noted for their innate good taste. 
The other morning they were taking their mistress 
somewhere—probably for a sweater fitting—and I 
infer were late for their appointment, or they would 
never have tugged so determinedly on their leashes. 
Mrs. Rhinelander looked extremely smart as she 
hurried by; her violet suit was so good-looking, 
and her black hat was noticeable because of its line 
and simplicity. 

The Pom belonging to Mrs. Henry Trevor must 
not be ignored! But he is so proud of his own 
beautiful ruff that nothing would induce him to 
cover it with a sweater; instead he bedecks himself 
with a monstrous bow—violet at present, because, 
you know, Mrs. Trevor is still wearing black. 

As I glanced from the pedestrians into the shop- 
windows, I made the interesting observation that 
every store dealing in woman’s frills and furbelows 
was displaying an ostrich-feather fan. Other 
merchandise showed some individuality, but the 
popularity of this type of fan is so emphatic that 
almost all the shops present it. There was a day 
when a fan of point lace meant the acme of elegance, 
but times have changed; and to keep up with the 
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Miss Miriam Harriman Mrs. James L. Banks, Jr. 









! Grecian gown from Gemmel is of 
bluish lavender charmeuse, embroidered 
in blue, lavender and silver, and has 
bine and lavender chiffon draperies. 




































A smart dance 
ing frock, designed 

by Martiniére, is 

of pink and nei reaenglees 
mauve taffeta with 

the skirt opening y 
over a petticoat of 

silver / we 


Elaborately em 
broidered in sell 
colour is a Jenny 
frock of Catawba 
chiffon over white 
silk imported by 
A. C. Worrall 
The jabot - like 
sleeve is new and 
attractive. 


ukase of fashion the woman of to-day must possess 
afanto match every gown, consequently many 
and varied are the shades displayed. These fans 
are of goodly size, though occasionally you see 
some extremely large, such as the tremendous 
black affair Mrs. Astor carries at the opera. 

And speaking of opera reminds me of gloves, 
for every one is wearing them at the Metropolitan 
this year, though it is still considered smart to go 
ungloved to the play. To make a costume har- collection. To wear with them Mrs. Lehr always 
moniously perfect it is essential that jewels harmonize has at least two sapphire blue gowns in her ward- 
with the colouring of the gown, and no one realizes robe, one of sequins on tulle and one of velvet. 


very lovely, though T need not describe them as I 
am sure every one is familiar with this collection of 
the wife of Russia’s Ambassador 

Mrs. Harry Lehr, who has recently returned to Paris, 
is another matron who studies the art of making her 
gowns match her jewels. Mrs. Lehr has perhaps the 
most notable collection of sapphires owned by an 
American woman. There are several rings, a collar, 
stomacher, earrings and many odd pieces in this 


this better than Madame Bakhmeteff. She has ee ee ey ae ee oe One seldom looks to the operatic stage for 
-xemplified her taste in the selection of a wonderful gg gee on sO oe yh Rtg eo 

exemplified her taste e€ selec a wonderlu taffeta has self-coloured flounces, and is fashion notes, but as I sat through a recent mag- 
creation of bluish lavender brocade to match her topped by a black taffeta coat with embroi nificent performance of “Samson et Dalila”, I 
magnificent Russian tourmalines. These jewels are dered stripes. From Boué Seurs. was struck by the timeliness of Louise Homer’s 
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Miss Fthel Carhart 


Navy serge is ever smart, 
and a chic little dress from 
O'Connell and Bateman is 
of this material. The yoke 
of ved and Belgian blue 
satin is stitched in design, 
and varicoloured stitching 
appears on Sleeves, wais 
and skirt. 


Wide bands of paillettes 
edge the square train and 
make the fascinating girdle 
on this McNally gown of 
gold and black brocaded 


chiffon. 
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Avenue 









Sim plicity, the key-note to 
smartness, is exemplified in 
a Lanvin frock of tan whip- 


Imported by Mollie O’ Hara. 











Miss Audrey Hoffman 








** All Sports” 
is Miss Oxgil 
vie’s name for 
an original hat 
with linen de 

r signs appliqued 

é 4 and embroidered 

on the edges 

2 Satin faces the 

brim. 


























with black stitching 








costumes. A truly superb and seductive siren was this dark-haired 
Dalila, and one did not wonder at Samson’s capitulation to her 
charms. If Dalila wore such costumes eleven hundred and fifty B. 
C., then the prevailing waist-line goes back to that date. Madame 
Homer’s costumes might be worn to-day, so typical are they of the 
present moyen dge tendency in fashions. And, oh, the fabrics! 
Verily, not even the Queen of Sheba could have boasted such golden 
tissues and such jeweled laces as glimmered on the prima donna’s 
majestic figure. 

Although black has gone out for street wear, many modish eve- 
ning gowns are being made of black tulle and sequins. At the play 
the other evening Mrs. Livingston Beeckman, wife of the Governor 
of Rhode Island, wore an extremely becoming gown that was all 
spangles with insertions of plain net scattered about the skirt. re- 
versing the usual method with spangles. The entire front of Mrs. 
Beeckman’s gown was formed by a panel of paillettes laid one 











At Right ? 
Mrs. Angier B. Duke 





A variegated straw hat 
from Gidding has the brim 
faced on the top with dark 
blue taffeta and blue gros- 
grain ribbon trimming. 


Transparent hats are still 
in the picture. For this 
Florette has used alternate 
rows of black lace and straw 
with a made aigrette. 


over the other in the design of a peacock with tail 
wide-spread. This peacock design was repeated in 
a much smaller size on the back of the gown, the 
spreading wings apparently being all there was to 
the bodice. 

To come back to the Avenue the woman of to- 
day is no longer satisfied to wear her watch on her 
wrist, the latest wrinkle is to have one set in the 
leather loop handle of her umbrella. As she slips 
her hand into the loop, the watch rests on the top 
of her wrist. Louise has an umbrella of this sort 
that completes a rain set of black and buff checked 
rubberized taffeta. 

It would seem that there is nothing new under 
the sun, not even a silver sweater, for had one 
asked Jeanne d’Arc in the long ago, she would 
have told you of their charm and comfort—she 
always shopped for them and found her silver 
sweater coats both supple and appropriate for 
riding. But the girl of the moment will select hers 
for the Casino, and whoever is fortunate enough 
to launch the first one will 
undoubtedly be the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. These 
sweaters are knitted by 
hand on large needles from ‘ 
exceedingly narrow silver —_~ 
tape. This tape is stiff 
enough to be non-crushable, 
consequently the result is 
for all the world like a coat 
of mail, and the firm flat- 
ness of the tape gives a 
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' 
In her latest play Marie Tempest wears 
a handsome wrap of rose velvet created by 
Miss Carroll. The sumptuous sable collar 
is fastened with a gorgeous clasp. 


When Marie Tempest comes on wearing 
this exquisite Carroll gown of white and sil- 
ver brocade, the audience fairly gasps in ad- 
miration of her loveliness. (Continued on page 108) 


Along 





Miss Dorothy King 











Mercédés is showing an 
adorably quaint hat of 
shirred black satin with 
bow and end of light blue 
velvet ribbon. 


A moss-green pongee hat 
is faced with grass-coloured 
straw and has a fringed 
ribbon drawn through brim 
from Gidding. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY PACH PHOTO NEWS 


thickness which is both wonderful and surprising. 

February is the month when every one wants to 
blossom forth in a new straw hat. Of course it is 
a foolish notion, but as long as the fad lasts, who 
would have the audacity to rebel? So whether the 
temperature is springlike or down to zero, straw 
hats are the thing! Braiding or fine chain-stitch- 
ing is noticeable on the newest French models and 
is very effective in an artistic application. This 
mode of trimming is introduced on both town and 
country hats. For Palm Beach, there is a delight- 
ful new sports hat; Clairville has imported it from 
Valentine About. It is of bright blue and white 
linen shirred to form brim and crown. There is no 
foundation, just a heavy wire in the edge of the 
brim. This hat has been photographed and is 
shown on page sixty-two. On the three succeeding 
pages are photographs of three other distinctive 
hats imported by this same house. 

Gidding has some very good-looking new spring 
stuff. I poked about in his closets and cupboards 
and enjoyed myself hugely. What a fascination 
new models always have!—and this time there are 
some striking new notes. Skirts for example are, 
oh, so much narrower, and many have fulness at 
the hips, while all daytime skirts are of medium 
length. Silk and wool Jersey are with us again, 
and other popular materials are tussor and gabar- 
dine; it seemed to me that shades of grey and beige 
were exceptionally good. Then there are stunning 
sports suits made of Yo San silk. This is an in- 
teresting feature with a decided American atmo- 
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Varia 


1—In_ her tion Guy 
features a striking hat of pale grey French 
crépe with band of red ribbon and roses 


2—Fluted grey crépe makes the brim, and 


an airy puff of golden brown malines the 
crown, of a hat from Maria Guy 
3—Designed for a _ prominent French 


actress, this Marie Louise hat is 
embroidered in silver and blue, 
blue velvet streamer 


of black net, 
with a slender 





Bazar 


dise, offers these suggestions, and 


that you may want, and have it 


1—New hats with bags to match are of 
Hawaiian braid in soft tones of pink, tan 
or white, striped with rose and gold. 
“Sur la Mer” is an Evelyne Varon 
traveling cap of knitted blue worsted with 


bands of linen ribbon in rose shade 


6—Perhaps Caroline Réboux had in mind 
the high-crowned Welsh hat when she de 


grey Wings. 
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Shopping 


post-office money order, anything shown here, 


Bazar makes no charge for the services of Jane Jarvis. 


Jane Jarvis, in her search for interesting and seasonable merchan- 


will buy, upon receipt of check or 
or anything else 
sent to your address. Harper’s 


7—In this striking Maria Guy model a 
drape of sapphire blue velvet ends in a trans- 
parent puff of black malines. 


§—This Suzanne Talbot model is made 
entirely of novelty polka-dotted ribbon, faced 
with straw beneath the brim. 


o—The flare of the brim makes the charm 
of a Réboux hat of black straw. Bow trim- 
ming of braided satin ribbon with many little 
ends. 
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These hats were sketched 
exclusively for Harper’s 
Bazar on the day that they 
arrived from Paris. As no 
copies had yet been made at 
the time of going to press, 
prices could not be pub- 
lished; but prices of copies 
may now be had by writing 
to Jane Jarvis, Harper’s 
Bazar, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York, 


O 


1o—For afternoon functions is a Marie 
Louise transparent hat of black malines with 
an embroidered malines bow. 


11—It soars high on all sides, this Marie 
Louise hat of black lace with blue ribbon 


finishing the edge and making the bow. 


12—One of Lewis’s latest hats features 
black straw, transparent black lace, and a 
cockade of burnt goose, the newest of feather 
ornaments. 























For chic contrast a coat of plain Khaki Coat and hunting-breeches of thorn tweed, Riding habit of Oxford melton, $40.50; Burella cloth coats hold a distinctive place 
Kool has skirt and trimmings in checker-board $60.00. \Velours hat with pheasant feather, of checked English worsted, $59.50. Calfskin this spring. This one, lined with satin through- 
design; $90.00. Tan silk and pink straw $0.00. Scotch wool stockings, $4.50. Tan puttees, $6.95. Crop of braided leather, out, may be either jade green, lan or rose; 
hat, $15.00. calfskin shoes, $12.00. English spats, $5.00. $3.00. Cheviot stock, $1.00. Hat, $10.75. $58.00. Castor-coloured felt hat, $20.00. 


poke 








This trig frock may be ordered with a skirt Hat, coat and parasol of Khaki Kool with What could be smarter than this new sports Rose silk makes the coat, and white silk 
of white linen and blouse of leather-coloured white skirt in novelty design. The leather suit of emerald green or tan Burella cloth at with the design in rose the skirt, of this Khaki 
or Copenhagen blue linen. Collar and cuffs strap of parasol holds a watch. Suit, $62.00; $45.00? Taupe satin hat with pheasant Kool suit; $40.50. Walking stick with bag, 
are embroidered. $20.50. hat, $6.50; parasol, $10.50 Seathers, $16.00. $5.75. 
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Straw hat with grosgrain trim 
mings, $18.50. Oyster-white tussah 
skirt with erey bone buttons, $12.7 
Embroidered linen blouse with real 
Trish lace, $3.05. 








u 


Straw hat faced with taffeta and 
trimmed with plaited grosgrain 
belting, $12.50. White voile blouse 
with Valenciennes, $4.25. Khaki 
Kool skirt, $25.00. 








Pink faille ribbon sports hat 
vith pink hemp facing, $8.50 
Khaki Kool skirt, $22.50. Em 


broidered blouse of white or flesh 


coloured Georgette, $0.75 


Faille ribbon hat interlaced with 
straw and faced with taffeta, $17.50 
Blue, tan or lavender linen blouse 
striped with white, $3.75. Gabardine 
skirt, $7.50. 
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Figured pongee with a straw 
facing makes this hat; $8.50 
White serge sports skirt, $0.75. 
Tennis racquets adorn the white 


crépe de Chine blouse, $8.50 











Mushroom hat of pink hemp, 
$12.75. Self-plaid ovyster-white 
Khaki Kool skirt, side plaited, 

2.50. Washable silk voile blouse, 
pink or white, $8.25. 
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Hat with white satin crown, 
straw brim and grosgrain ribbon 
banding, $7.50. Khaki Kool skirt, 
$22.50. Crépe de Chine blouse, 
novelty silk trimming; $7.75. 





Navy straw hat trimmed with 
points of faille ribbon and faced 
with taffeta, $12.00. Khaki Kool 
skirt, $25.00. White batiste blouse 
with Valenciennes, $5.50. 








Milan hat with ribbon cockade, 
$11.50. White gabardine sports 
skirt buttoning at the side front, 
$4.75. Blouse of striped white 
madras, $2.00 


Straw turban with taffeta, rib 


bon trimming, $12.50. Skirt of 
white washable satin, $16.50. 
Blouse of white Georgette crépe 


and satin, $16.50. 
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Great honor has been conferred 
upon this house for the produc- 
tion of jewels and decorations 


of the finest quality—the reputation 
of which for distinctiveness, elegance 
and originality has been acknowledged 


in every city and state, 


all 


and 


parts of the world, and is attested to 
by the fact that this house has been 
appointed the official jewelers to 


Society of the Cincinnati 

Medal of Honor of the United States 

Society of Sons of the Revolution 

General Society of War of 1812 

Aztec Club of 1847 

Order of Indian Wars of the United States 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States 

Miltary Order of Foreign Wars of the 
United States 

Naval Order of the United States 

Society Army of the Potomac 

Order of Runmemede (Magna Charta) 

Hereditary Order of the Descendants of 
Coloma! Governors 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish 
American War 

The Veteran Corps of Artillery of New 
Y ork 

The Military Society of the War of 1812 

Medal Commemorative of the Centennial 
Anniversary, 7th Regiment, National 
Guard. State of New York 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America 

Centennial and Memorial Association of 

alley Forge 

United States Military Academy 
1909-16 Inclusive 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America 


Classes 


Society of Daughters of the Cincinnati 
The Daughters of Holland Dames 


Charter Members’ and Officers’ Insignia 
National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution 


Descendants of Signers 
National Society of Patriotic Women of 


America 
Order of the Crown 


Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in 
America 


i ; 
Society of Americans of Royal Descent 
The Huguenot Society of America 
Society of the Ark and the Dove 


United States Naval Academy, Numerous 
lasses 


Navy League of the United States 
Order of Washington 

Colonial Society of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania German Society 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
tates 


Military Order cf the Dragon 
Military Order of the Carabao 
Military Order of Moro Campaigns 
Society Army of Santiago de Cuba 


Order of St. George of the Holy Roman 
mpire 
Union Society of the Civil War 


The Hand Book 1917 illustrates and prices about 800 


Distinctive Gifts. 


Mailed free to any part of the world 


Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


Jewelers since 1832 


PHILADELPHIA 


Diamond Merchants 
Heraldists 


Silversmiths 
Jewelers 
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(Continued 


Ruby’s face when she had finished, showed 
no heightening of colour, nor, indeed, any sign 
of unwonted shock. 

Vhat do you think, Charles? * she asked. 

“It is plain to me what is meant,” said the 
Reverend Charles, crossing his knees, lean 
ing back and placing the tips of his fingers to 
gether, “and that is a reference to a class of 
establishment undesirable for any lady to 
enter. Now, my dear Isabel, I am going to 
tell you a few horrible little facts of which 
you are entirely ignorant. You have gath 
ered, I suppose, that this place—Cuwsar's 
Court, as The Gay Review openly names it 
is an alleged tea and coffee-room served by 
men for the accommodation of ladies only? 

You have? Then, my dear, I am 

going to tell you that, while this is the first 
place of the sort ever opened for your sex, 
many such served by women and for the 
accommodation of men flourish in the busiest 
parts of Boston.’ 


| EGARDING pensively the slips in her 
hand, Mrs. Ruby now asked: 

‘ Are you interested in them then, Charles?” 

\ very quiet look indeed sat upon the 
Reverend Charles's face 

‘My dear Isabel,” said he, “it is my duty 
to be. With regard to this establishment I 
feel that I have been directly instigated 
called, if you prefer the word—to make 
strict private inquiries, and, if possible, an 
eXE amini ition 

‘But, Charles,” said Mrs. Ruby, “if the 
customers are all ladies they would not let 
you in.” 

\ supernatural wisdom blended with the 
striking calm of Mr. Ruby’s face. In a quiet 
voice he replied: 

“You must not suppose, my dear Isabel, 
that I called you in here this afternoon with 
out having previously conside red that side of 
the difficulty thoroughly.’ 

“Ves, Charles,” replied Mrs. Ruby. 

\ silence now fell, during which the Rev 
erend Charles kept a piercing gaze upon her 

‘As I remarked,” said he, “you are a 
woman of high principles and great courage; 
also you are a good character reader. Can 
you guess what is in my mind?” 

Strange as it may appear, the lady guessed 
right the first time. It seems almost as if, 
in wifely unison with his, her mind must 
have already entertained the same idea. In 
her agitation she crumpled up the press 
cuttings in her trembling hands. 

“Oh, ¢ ‘he arles! ” she exclaimed. 
love to go! 

Mr. Ruby looked quieter. 

“Indeed!” he said, with a dry sternness 
very telling 

“Tf,” re sumed Mes. Ruby without a break 
in her fluency, ‘“‘you wish me to go. 

“That is very good of you, Isabel,” said 
the Reverend Chartes. “T should like you to 
go on Monday afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ruby inclined her head in assent. 

“But,” continued the Reverend Charles, 
“T should not allow you to enter the place 
without fully discussing the question with you. 
You have now, Isabel, been married a goodly 
number of years, and as head of our G. F. S. 
branch you have extended your assistance to 
all girls and young women traveling by rail, 
so that I fee! justified in supposing that you 
understand the regrettable nature of my 
suspicions. Now, my dear, let me hear your 
views, for it is just possible that they may 
be quite worth hearing. To take the first 
point, and a vital one it is, what should you 
think of wearing?’ 

The lady did not answer for a few minutes, 
during which even a_ superficial observer 
might have read the plans hatching with a 
charming jollity in her head; then stretching 
out her hand to the bell she cried impulsively: 

“TI will send a note at once to the dress 
maker to hurry with my _ pheasant-feather 
cloth. If it entails sewing on Sunday—”’ 

“Your pheasant-feather cloth?” said the 
Reverend Charles, whose face was now so 
quiet as to be expressionless. 

‘That,” replied Mrs. Ruby incoherently, 
“with my terra-cotta hat r-renovated a 
little, and oh, my n-n-new c-c -crocodile shoes 
and s-s-silk stockings 

“Tsabel,”’ said the 
“certainly not! 

“T thought, dear,” said Mrs. Ruby, swal 
lowing once or twice, “that you considered 
a clergymi in’s wife should be always well- 
dressed.’ 

The cigar being finished, Mr. Ruby reached 
for his pipe, and by the time this was well 
alight his thoughts on dress seemed to have 
become appropriately homely. 

“You will oblige me, said he, 
your grey brocade.’ 

“But, Charles,” 
has been dyed blac 


“T would 


Reverend Charles, 


“by wearing 


exclaimed the lady, “‘it 


HEN.” replied Mr. Ruby, “it will do 
all the better. As for fancy shoes and 
stockings they are out of the question. 
Oblige me by wearing the high boots I gave 
you on your birthday and your plain felt hat. 





a Care 


from page 57) 


Your furs are also out of the que stion, and 
he ad better put on a motor veil.’ : 
“Oh, but,” cried Mrs. Ruby, “I shall 
look 4 2 
“You will look exactly as I would h; vou 
look,” replied the Reverend Charles very 
husbandly frigidity in his voice, for was be 


not fully alert to the unlawful admi: 


4 ition 
with which she would indubitably meet in 
her pheasant-feather cloth with her terra 
cotta hat? One may feel confident that yr 





sanctified custodian of public and private 
morals would take-any P sconang in so danger 
ous a business. 

Mrs. Ruby remained silent, 
resuming their coherence, 
was able to ask: 

“What shall you do, Charles, if you find 
out anything?” , 


her thoughts 
so that soon she 


‘hat,” replied Mr. Ruby, “will require 
consideration.” 
Vhy, Charles,” said Mrs. Ruby, with a 


babbling break in her voice, “do you so 
much want to find out anything?” 

“Because,” replied the Reverend Charles, 
and lapsed into some hard thinking, the result 
of which he imparted in a highly laudable 
burst of indignation. 

“Because it is my duty to protect the nz umes 
of the honourable dead! ‘Casar’s Court! 
To whom, my good girl, —_ we to suppose 
‘Cwsar’ refers? To whom but Julius, the 
most sple ndid of the Cwsars? ‘De mortuis 
nil nist bonum.’” 

“Oh, Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Ruby. 

Mr. Ruby continued gravely: 

“quo non praestantior alter 

Acre ciere viros, M artemque accendere canty.’ 

“Exactly, love!” exclaimed Mrs. Ruby, 
after a dubious pause. ‘ 

“What is being perpetrated in Julius’s 
name?” cried the Reverend Charles. ** What 
modern infamy is covered by his cloak? If, 
Isabel, I discover anything in the nature of a 
defamation of the character of Julius Cysar, 
why, my dear, why- 

The Reverend C harles gl then broke 
out again magnificently: “Why, I will see if 
there is no punishment by law for such an 
offense! An honourable Roman may mean 
nothing to you, nor to scores of people, but 
he means a great deal—oh, a vast deal'!— 
to a man with any pretension to scholarship. 

‘And if I can find out nothing punishable, 
at least, going upon the grounds that Julius 
Cwxsar, being no king, had no court, I can 

call the attention of the Lowell Institute to 
the outrage and inaccuracy. 

At the close of this statement of his really 
punctilious intentions, the Reverend Charles 
glanced at his wife and found her regarding 
him with a most gratifying expression upon 
her face. 

“You now, my dear Isabel,’”’ he added, on 
a softer note, “understand the more personal 
reasons for the energetic action I am taking.” 
_ “So I do, Charles,” replied the lady, think- 
ing 


IS it to be supposed that the hour of two- 
fifteen on Monday afternoon found Mrs. 
Ruby putting on her dyed brocade, her high 
boots, plain felt hat and motor veil? Sur- 
prisingly, it is. 

But the wearing of these garments was only 
temporary. At lunch the Reverend Charles 
had made a request to her—was it possible 
that he suspected the ordinary frailty in a 
woman of such high principles, good judg- 
ment and fine courage?—to look in at his 
study just before she left for Boston to bid 
him good-bye. The lady answered with a 
suave brightness: 

“Of course, Charles dear, I shall not go 
without wishing you good-bye. 

“Just look in, "added the Reverend Charles, 

‘at the last morrent.” 

“Ves, love, ” said she, 
I am ready.” 

Two-thirty then saw Mrs. Ruby putting 
her head round the study deor, and upon the 
head rested the plain felt, swathed in the pro- 
tecting veil. She came a few steps into the 
room. 

The Reverend Charles turned with a clever 
assumption of perfect naturalness from his 
window, which he had reached in a stride at 
hearing her approach. 

“Tt looks cold, Isabel,” said he | cons sid- 
erately. “IT hope you are well shod 

Lifting the shirt of the dyed ie suffi- 
a Mrs. Ruby displayed high boots. 

“Capital! capital!” said the Reverend 
Charles. “Kiss me, dear, and remember all 
I have told you. 

After the kiss she left him, her face 
guileless, her smile wifely. The study was 
at that side of the house opposite to the 
side of the tradesmen’s entrance and com- 
manding a view of the front gate only. Did 
this high-principled woman at once leave her 
home openly in her high boots by the front 
gate? She did not. 

She ran up-stairs with the speed and light- 
ness of renewed girlhood; she tore off the 
dyed brocade, the hat and veil, and, rolling 

(Continued on page 86) 


“T will look in when 
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Tecla Pearls 
| —= ECLA Pearls 
: Sig and a young 
girl go well 


together. 


Yet Tecla Pearls are not 
too youthful for women 
of any age, but rather are 
so perennially youthful 
as to appeal to all women 
‘irrespective of years. 


They harmonize perfect- 
ly with any complexion, 
and they are the one 
gem of all which is 
appropriate to any oc- 
a casion, be it shopping, 
2 opera, or tea. 








q They are superb copies Z 
Zz of real pearls, which only z 
7 the finest experts can = 
. distinguish from the : 
E Oriental specimens, du- 
plicating perfectly all the : 
soft and subtle shadings, : 
the delicacy, the orient, 4 
and the pristine beauty s 


of the deep-sea gems. 


And they have this ad- 
vantage over Orientals— 
you can afford to own 
them. 





s Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
: with diamond clasp 
$75 to $350 
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CHow we solved our 
Churniture 


It camein 
while we still sat 
over our after- 
dinner coffee. 
The little maid 
laid the envelope 
beside my plate 
and I opened it. 

There was a 
folder, well il- 
lustrated, an- 





Fifth Avenue & 34th Street 27 

the Busiest and Greciont nounc Ing the 

Shopping aout in the opening 1n 
ity January, 1917, 


of the Semi-Annual Home-Making 
Sale of McCreery Furniture. 

In simple, convincing language it 
said in effect: This sale furniture is 
all of the usual high McCreery quality, 
and in the collection are included 
many desirable period reproductions, 
built of fine woods and faultlessly fin- 
ished. Reductions during the sale 
run from 10 to 50 per cent. and every 
piece is fully covered by the Mc- 
Creery guarantee. 

Thoroughly interested, I showed 
the booklet to my husband, for new 
furniture was our immediate prob- 
lem and a most vexing one it was 
proving. 

The result of our earnest consulta- 
tion was that the very next morning 
we took an early train to New York 
and went straight to McCreery’s. As 
we stepped from the elevator at the 
seventh floor, a pleasant-faced man 
of middle age met us, and my hus- 
band, in his usual direct way, started 
right in asking questions. 


“Hlow can we afford to sell govud 
furniture at such reductions?” he re- 
peated. “It is very simple. Most of 
this furniture was specially con- 
tracted for last March, when prices 
were very low. Our orders then were 
so large (four times more, in fact, 
than we needed) that, naturally, we 
were able to obtain extraordinary 
concessions. Think, for example, 
what $20,000 worth of a single bed- 
room pattern means to the manufac- 
turer. 

“Our initial order on this Martha 
Washington work-table alone was no 
less than 5,000. That is why we can 
offer it at such a low price as $10.75. 
See how perfectly it is joined—note 
the finish. We are now taking the en- 
tire output of this workshop, which 
makes nothing 
but these tables 
and makes for us 
exclusively. 

“Why do we 
call it Master- 
Made furniture? 
Because it is built 
to our own spe- 
cifications by 
workmen who 
are—every one— 
artists in their 
craft. We super- 
vise the making 
from start to fin- 
ish, and reject 
every piece not 
up to the rigid McCreery standard. 

“Let me show you,” he said, “one 





“Windsor” Chair with 
rush seat 10.00 








Tl 


Foblem at 


of our dining room suites in the 
rough.” He took us into a room 
where there was furniture just out of 
the workshop, and it was beautiful, 
too—unpolished, of course, but fault- 
lessly constructed even down to the 
minutest bit of carving. 

He smiled at my exclamation of de- 
light. “All the carvings and turnings 
are made by hand,” 
he said, “‘out of solid 
wood. We use no 
composition orna- 
ments in our suites.” 

We had returned 
to the main floor 
and he now opened 
the drawers of a 
suite marked $195 
and then of one at 
$695. “Both,” he 
said, “are of solid 
mahogany, and you 





‘an see that the .. a 
; Chin Chin Tij 

workmanship and _ Table in Lacquer with 

finish are equally raise aera 


perfect in each. Our 
cheapest suites are as well finished 
within as our most expensive. 

“McCreery’s furniture reputation,” 
he went on, “has been built up on the 
high character of the materials em- 
ployed. We use only hair and moss in 
upholstering, for example, and cover 
the backs of our chairs and sofas with 
identically the same fabric as the 
cushions and seats. 

“And all our ivory furniture is fin- 
ished with from five to seven coats of 
enamel.” 

And now that the cobwebs of doubt 
had been cleared from our minds, we 
took the salesman into our confidence 
and explained 
our problem. 
We wanted 
quality furni- 
ture — furni- 
ture that would 
please our love 
of the beauti- 
ful; that we 
could live with 
without tiring 
of, and that we 
would be proud 
to introduce ; 

. a ogany Gate Leg 
our friends to. Fable 
Could we do it? 

He smiled. “McCreery’s Home- 
Making Sale has solved thousands of 
just such perplexing problems every 
year. Thatis its mission. If you will 
allow me, perhaps I may be able to 
help you with your selections.” 

And he ‘did help. With infinite pa- 
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tience he took us about, and explained 
and counselled and figured, until our 
perplexities all vanished — leaving 
only the pure delight of choosing. 

I explained that our first floor was 
finished throughout with pebbled pa- 
per in a soft neutral tone, and he 
helped us select a library suite of 
solid mahogany in Queen Anne de- 
- sign, upholstered in fine velour, at 
$329.00 (regularly $430.00). There 
were four pieces, and we added a 
Queen Anne bookcase with latticed 
doors, at $47.50 (regularly $60) and 
a handsome Queen Anne Chair at 
$14.75 (regularly $20.00). 

For the dining room we chose an- 
other Queen Anne suite that I had 
greatly admired for its richness of 
design and simple lines. Made of 
solid Mexican Mahogany, beautifully 
finished, it was priced only at $425; 
its usual price being $525. 

A rich and dignified hall settle with 
cane seat and back, at $95, and a 
handsome _ high 
back chair at $50 
—both much un- 
derpriced — for 
the foyer, com- 
pleted our first 
lloor. 

For the guest 
room upstairs 
we chose a Louis 
XVI suite in an- 
tique ivory, pic- 
turedinthe 
booklet at $295 
(regularly is aos Paes 
$395). “It will eine Srakomany 1405 
be beautiful,” I 
said, “with the 
ivory-striped paper and the Gobelin 
blue of the art rug.” 

A chair, rocker, dressing - table 
bench and candle-stand to match 
added $54. A real hair-mattress was 
$40 (regularly $50); box spring, 
$25 (regularly $35) and pillows $10. 

The suite of American Walnut in 
Queen Anne design that we chose for 
our own room seemed just made to 
harmonize with the taupe walls and 
the dull ashes-of-roses Wilton rug. It 
was $250 (regularly $300) and I es- 
pecially fancied the toilet table, with 
its two portable hand mirrors. Chair, 
rocker, bench and stand to match 
were $66 more; and a fine hair mat- 
tress, box spring and pillows $53. 


There still remained the maid’s 








room and for this he helped us select 
a white enameled bed and inexpensive 
but artistic gray oak furniture. The 
total expense involved, including 
spring, mattress and pillows, was 


only $55. 

“There are all sorts of things I’m 
coming back to pick up later,” I con- 
“That quaint 


fided to my husband. 
spinet desk, 
for example, 
and this tea 
wagon, and 
a Martha 
Washington 
work - table, 
and a chaise 
longue, and 
this ador- 
able little 
foot - stool. 
But just 
now we can 
very well do 
without 
them—and besides, it gives me some- 
thing to look forward to,” I finished 
gaily. 








Mahogany Nest of Tables 14.50 


Dear reader—whoever and where- 
ever you 
are — you 
have read 
how one 
couple 
solved 
their prob- 
lem by 
making 
$1,809.25 
do the 
work that 
ordinarily 








Vahogany Dinner Wagon 15.1” 


would have re- 
quired over $2,- 


300. Perhaps 
you, too, have 
furniture ideals 


and a _ problem 
all of your own. 
Will you let Mc- 
Creery’s help 
you solve it? 
Just a card will 
bring you full 
details 
Furniture Sale 

which offers in addition to the items 
mentioned here, scores of other un- 
usual values in both suites and single 
pieces. The savings are large. Will 
you take advantage of them? 

The house of McCreery is situated 
at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Fourth 
Street. It is reached easily and 
quickly by all railroads entering the 
city; by Pennsylvania R. R. (station 
on Thirty-fourth Street), Hudson 
Tunnel station at Thirty-third 
Street), railroads into Grand Central 
Station (via Subway), Subway (only 
two short blocks away), Sixth Av- 
enue Elevated, Fifth Avenue ’bus 
line, Thirty-fourth Street Crosstown 
cars (which stop directly at the 
store), Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 
Sixth Avenue, and other surface car 
lines. 
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them into a bundle, hid them, pro tem., 
beneath the bed; she sat down and unlaced 
the boots, under which she already wore the 
silk stockings that harmonized with crocodile 
shoes. She put on her pheasant-feather 
cloth, her furs, and her terra-cotta hat, which 
she had renovated during a few snatched 
minutes earlier in the day. 

She used the back staircase on pretext of 
wishing, in haste, to speak to the cook, and 
with an unstudied effect of saving time walked 
out via the back door through the trades 
men's gate. She had calculated that the 
darkness would cover her return. 

It is unnecessary to follow her journey; 
she arrived at a quarter to four at Casar’s 
Court to find herself one of a struggling 
throng. She saw an elegantly formed man in 
blue cloak and a vine-leaf fillet passing certain 
of the strugglers in with calm and precision. 
Hardly had she noted that though pale he 
was healthy, and that he parted his hair on 
the right, before his eyes, moving over the 
shifting crowd, met hers. 

An electric current ran 
Ruby. She smiled, and 
rested on her attentively. 

He smiled a little, too, for this lady looked 
very attractive in her scheme of pheasant- 
wing colour, with her blooming cheeks and a 
certain yearning adding depth and subtlety 
to her eyes. She reached Cerberus on the 
crest of an ingoing wave. 

He whispered in her ear: 
six-fifteen, and don’t tell!” 

After the first gasp of conspirational un 
derstanding, Mrs. Ruby found herself trip 
ping lightly away up the street. She had to 
check herself from humming aloud, and to 
hide the smile that would play around her 
mouth she was obliged to raise her muff to 
her face. So she walked on blithely. 

How far she went Mrs. Ruby could after- 
wards remember but hazily. Every one she 
met appeared to be a very pleasant person, 
and each shop-window loomed splendidly 
bright. Only because she felt the r 
some more private place than the stic. 
which to sit down and contemplate the im 
mediate future, did she turn at last into a 
dairy, where she sat dreaming before hot 
milk and toast. 


Mrs. 
gaze 


through 
Cerberus’s 


“Come back at 


ROM time to time—and it was with a 
lapse of but a very few seconds—she con- 
sulted her wrist watch persuasively, but a 


long, long while passed before it registered 
six o’clock. At six o’clock Mrs. Ruby rose 
slowly and deliciously, with fast beating 


heart, to retrace her steps, and she took ex- 
actly the quarter of an hour in retracing them, 
first dawdling in fear of being early, then 
rushing in fear of being late, so that she 
arrived finally before the glass-paneled doors 
in a very becoming glow, to find herself this 
time one of a small group of say eight ladies, 
all alight with verve and charm, and all at- 
tractively dressed. 

In a moment Cerberus appeared like 
winged one, his rich cloak flying out from him 
and his feet seeming scarcely to touch the 
ground. The eight ladies and Mrs. Ruby 
passed into the lobby and were ushered on 
behind the two curtains. We are familiar 
with the intriguing appearance of Hubert’s 
little place. 

Hubert, leaning from his divan, well hidden 
from the public eye, in all the glamour of his 
obscurity, looked through his spyhole at 
those who approached, threading their poetic 
way ’mid pillars and palms down the aisle 
flanked with screens, by each of which a male 
figure in pure white waited beguilingly, 
burnished tray beneath his arm. Hubert saw 
Mrs. Ruby in her pheasant-feather. 

Before he had time to blench and quail, 
before he had time to feel surprise, first, at 
her visit, second at her inclusion among the 
second house—for we must remember that 
in his mind she had hitherto been associated 
with matters of great earnestness unencourag- 
ing to types of beauty—he enjoyed the vast 
relief of seeing that Cerberus had no intention 
of relinquishing her; that Cerberus was im- 
mensely struck; more, that his feeling was to 
all appearance Teciprocated, and that he was 
piloting her to the ultimate screen, ever his 
favourite spot. 

Breathing deeply, Hubert leaned back and 
regained his composure as the first of the 
clients in his short queue of three—he had 
lately spoken to Cerberus on the disappoint- 
ment of such short interviews in the evenings 
as had hitherto been his lot—insinuated her- 
self gracefully around his screen. 

The evening business, for Hubert, then, 
passed over normally, but Mrs. Ruby was 
tasting a unique, if engaging, experience. 

Established upon one of the two hassocks, 
shoulder to shoulder with Cerberus, she 
realized that she was to pour out his tea, in- 
quire his preferences as to milk and sugar, 
invite him—this courteous, this able, hand- 
some (and perhaps amative) man—to share 
with her the dish of fancy biscuits, and to 


| dip with aer into the frivolous box which 


lay appetizingly upon the table. 


He won her confidence. She told him a 
great deal; she described her husband to hi 
and when he had heard the descriptio he 
remarked pungently: ‘Ah! 

She touched upon the difficulties met with 
in her réle of clergyman’s wife; she 
to him her tastes in dress and food; and 
when urged on to less mundane, more ethical 
matters, she recited to him by heart the best 
bits of the Reverend Charles’s last Easter 
day sermon. She had a sweet, low voice, 
and the quotations from the sermon gained 
vibration, point and fervour Cerberus 
took, and held, her hand. 

Now and again he emitted unde rstandingly 

*Ah!”’—a remark whose strategic importance 
h; is previously been noted. 

From impersonal ethics it is easy, to the 
skilled conversationalist, to pass on to those 
of a more particular and intimate nature 
Mrs. Ruby and Cerberus passed on thither. 


1¢€ 


contided 


as 


T was a burning topic on the rolling sea 

of which the lady, bewildered from her 
long immurement with the Reverend Charles 
found herself launched—the topic of love, 
in the discussion of which Cerberus, practis 
ing so long and often behind the ultimate 
screen, was now a past master. She aired 
views, the brazen scope of which took her 
breath and which until now she had not known 
she held; she listened to a dissertation—of 
the utmost breadth but couched in such 
poetic language that she, who led culture 
round and about Dedham, could not fail to 
appreciate its academic values; invited to 
hold his hand and see if she did not experience 
an electric shock of peculiarly pleasant prop- 
erties, she held the hand and experienced the 
shock; she heard him avow, therefrom, the 
affinity of their souls. 

It will be well understood that in such ar- 
tistic dalliance, very stimulating to the 
intellect, an hour and a quarter passed like 
swallows on the wing, and that Mrs. Ruby 
awoke from the rosy trance in which she had 
thought, said and done so many unaccustomed 
things with surprise as well as regret at 
discovering the lateness of the hour. 

Instantly recovering her coherence 
thought and action—an excellent attribute 
common to the female sex in emergency 
she rehearsed by heart to Cerberus the train 
service to and from Dedham, and listening 
with all attention he remarked thoughtfully 
—for the incident was now ending on the 
same plane from whence it started: 

“Ah!” 


of 


“With a taxi,”’ said Mrs. Ruby, snuggling 


into her furs with a languid shrug very 
ra a ite to her position | in Dedham, 

I shall catch the seven-forty.’ 

Cerberus rose. He held her muff and 
looked into her eyes. 

‘Au revoir,” said he softly. “Come 
again, dear lady.’ 

“TI do not know,” replied Mrs. Ruby, 


with slow regret. 

She paid her bill, and is it not illustrative 
of the complete regaining of sober coherence 
that its proportions gave her pause, although, 
as becoming a lady of culture and refinement, 
she could not stoop to haggle with one with 
whom she had emerged from a perfect hour? 
So, as has been stated, she paid it out of the 
housekeeping purse so lately replenished in all 
innocence of such future embezzlement by the 
Reverend Charles. 

She walked to the door in a maze of new 
thoughts, accompanied by Cerberus at his 
courtliest. And his courtliest, it may here 
be noted, invariably benefited by the addi- 
tion of an infusion of admiration, yearning 
and ardour, a je ne sais quoi, which could not 
fail to gratify any woman still light-hearted 
a to enjoy the full use of her suscepti- 
bilities. 

Mrs. Ruby was light-hearted, and there- 
fore the maze of new thoughts continued to 
dance under the terra-cotta hat during the 
whole of her homeward way. 

As she approached her home, under the 
shadow of garden walls, she noted that the 
curtain of her husband’s study was up, and 
that, against the light, his dark figure was 
silhouetted as an embodiment of watchful- 
ness; being a most intuitive woman she 
guessed correctly that his gaze, roaming the 
darkness for her return, commanded the 
main entrance gate. The tradesmen’s en- 
trance being on the near side of this, Mrs. 
Ruby, again profiting by the fact, slipped 
through and hurried to the back door. She 
gained her room noiselessly, via the kitchen 
stairs. 

It is marvelous how swiftly a decided 
woman can toss aside a pheasant-feather 
cloth, a terra-cotta hat, silk stockings, 
-rocodile shoes and furs, and, assuming a 
pair of cotton hose, house-slippers of useful 
make and a dyed brocade skirt, descend to 
her dining-room in full control of her powers 
of breathing. 

From his study window the Rev erend 
Charles heard the familiar patter of her 
house-shoes running from room to room in 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WOMAN 


$1460 lor 7-Passenger Six—48 h. p. 
127-inch Wheelbase. 
= For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
$1] 150 120-inch Wheelbase Six. 
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New, Enduring Finish 


And Scores of Exquisite ‘Touches 


In this year’s Mitchells we have added 24 
per cent to the cost of finish, upholstery and 
trimming. 


You have never seen such lavish luxury at any- 
where near the price. 


Yet we charge you nothing for this added 
beauty. It is paid for by savings in our new body 
plant which we occupied in November. 


Deep, Enduring Luster 


Our body finish now requires 22 separate coats 
and rubbings. ‘The under-coats are all fixed by 
heat in enormous ovens. 


The result is a finish which is deep and endur- 
ing. A finish with remarkable luster. And a 
finish that will keep its newness, despite mud, 
washing and weather. 


Extra Grade Leather 


shapes are adopted. ‘Try sitting in one of the 
new Mitchell models and see what these things 
mean. 


To every detail we have given the last exqui- 
site touch. The tonneau, in the touring model, 
has an electric light. ‘There is a locked com- 
partment for valuables. There are handles for 
entering. You will find 31 extra features like 
these which nearly all cars omit. 


Eight New-Style Bodies 


Famous designers have created for Mitchells 
eight new designs in bodies. ‘They examined all 
the finest bodies, European and American. And 
they combined in the Mitchell the best ideas 
from all. 


Some are open models, some enclosed and . 


some convertible. So the Mitchell line now 
offers you the choice of eight new styles. 


See them at your local 





event 








We have added 50 per 
cent to the cost of our 
leather, and the same to 
the cost of our cushion 
springs. The result is a 


rare grade of leather, and 
very deep, comfortable 
springs. 

The rear seat has been 
widened. 


New seat 





TWO SIZES 
Mitchell -@ reomy, 7-passenger Six, with 127- 


inch wheelbase. A high-speed, eco- 
nomical 48-horsepower motor. Disappearing extra 
seats and 31 extra features included. 
Price, $1460, f.o.b. Racine. 
Mitchell Junior —@ _5-passenger Six on 
similar lines, with 120- 
inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor, 44-inch 
smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price, $1150, f.o.b. Racine. 
Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 
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Mitchell showroom. You 
will agree, we believe, 
that no other car at a 
modest price offers any- 
where near so many at- 
tractions. 


MITCHELL MOTORS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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(& Producer the star 


? ~ which -? 


In our judgment both;- foresight of the 
producer—the merit of the star. 








Think of Maude Adams the star and you 
think of Charles Frohman the producer. 


Fabrics have their parts to play also and 
we are the Charles Frohman—the “star” 
maker, so to speak, in the field of Fabrics. 
Georgette — one of our stars — cast for the 
lighter parts (Blouses, ete.) has won a 
success and popularity matching in magni- 
tude that of the most popular star of the 
stage. 


Kitten’s Ear, another of our stars, cast for 
the heavier parts (Suits and Gowns) made 
an instantaneous “hit.” 


For the coming season we announce— 


Sy Vette 


She ra tocrat of Sport Silks 


(anella 


She Jersey Cloth of Quality 


, 
& e 
Georgette Jatin 
C1 Service Satin for Sport 

and General Wear 


on get 
Srico-Serge 


“She Serge with the 
(Stockinet “Weave 


destined as stars from their debut 


Haas Brothers 


producers of 


Liistinctive Dress Fabrics 


303 FIFTH AVENUE «NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR 
DRESSMAKER OR 
*TAILOR 
TO SHOW YOU 


HAAS BROTHERS 


FABRICS 
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search of him, and he heard also her low, 
sweet voice inquiring: 

“Mary, where is Mr. Ruby? 

The Reverend Charles reac hed, at a couple 
of athletic strides, his study door, and open- 
ing it beheld her near the threshold in the 
garments so appropriate to her late mis- 
sion. 

“My dear,” said she, in gentle reproach, 
“T have been looking for you everywhere. I 
thought to myself all the way home, ‘Surely 
Charles will not wait dinner.’ Had I imagined 
you would I should have been greatly wor- 
ried, love. Mary, ask cook to serve dinner 
instantly.” 

Then entering the room she added, with a 
savoir faire admirably calculated for her pur- 
pose: “I ran in the back way to save time, 
and I have not stayed to change my dress, 
as you see. Excuse it, dear. 1 thought, of 
course, that you would want to hear my report 
as soon as possib e.” 


With a wholly proper wish to spare the 
young maida recent convert, by his 
own influence, to the G. F. S.—from the 
breath of temptation which might, despite 
the reserve and modesty which would of 
course permeate Mrs. Ruby’s report, assail 
the immature girl did her ears hear the 
whispers in the wind, the Reverend Charles 
decreed, by means of a nod, a frown and a 
hushing sound, that the full disclosure should 
not be made until coffee had been served in 
the study and they were safely alone. 

They therefore spoke supe ‘rficially during 
dinner of such commonplace incidents of Mrs. 
Ruby’s day as the vagaries of the weather; 
the Reverend Charles, in spite of the feverish 
ness at his heart, growing didactic in the most 
natural way in the world, and Mrs. Ruby, 
after many argumentative doubts, becoming 
finally entirely persuaded to his point of 
view exactly in the manner of every day. 

It must have been a relief to both when 
they were alone. 

The Reverend Charles replenished the 
fire, sipped his coffee, recounted a disturbing 
fracas at the sewing party owing to Mrs. 
Ruby’s absence, before in a genial manner 
and a casual tone he asked: 

“Well, Isabel, well?” 

“T went,” said Mrs. Ruby. 

‘That is very good of you, my dear.” 

“If you would like to hear everything— 

“IT think that perhaps I ought to, my dear.” 

The lady then settled to her recital, but 
whether she told him everything is open to 
debate 

“Well, Charles, [ went.” Then, after a 
slight pause following this repetition: “The 
place is a large basement room with pillars; 
their palms are lovely, and I am sorry I 
forgot to ask how they kee *p them so fresh. - 
is very expensive, and the tea, as a meal, 
poor, but there are about six waiters, Pars Ba 
the doorkeeper, and then there is Cwsar, 
whom I did not see. Every table is behind a 
screen, and the seats at mine were two has- 
socks, but I do not know how the other cus- 
tomers were seated. It is a very quiet 
place.” 

‘No doubt, no doubt,” replied the Rev- 
erend Charles, himself strikingly quiet. 

“T should judge the staff to be all men of 
education, for the one who waited on me was 
quite intellectual and had a great many 
clever ideas.” 

“So,” hummed Mr. Ruby quietly, “the 
staff talks to its customers?” 

“They have tea together, Charles.” 

“Ah!” hummed Mr. Ruby. 

“Tt feels, I must say, almost like enter- 
taining a ge ‘ntleman visitor in one’s own draw- 
ing room; so private and comfortable.” 

“With whom did you have tea?” 

“The commissionaire, love, after he had 
loc ‘ked the doors.” 

“Locked the doors, indeed!” 


” 


replied Mr. 


-Ruby with a quiet that smote louder than 


thunder. 

The lady sat critically testing the coffee, 
we iting for the next question. It came: 

‘In his—his tunic, and—er—bacchanalian 
fillet, Tsabel?”’ 

‘He wears a long blue cloak. I could not 
quite place the material, but it is either a 
heavy plush or a velours.” 

Mr. Ruby made several humming noises. 
Then with the simple, indulgent and fatherly 
reticence with which the reluctant judge 
questions the young child brought so incon- 
gruously to testify in the squalor of the 
divorce court: “Did your waiter say or do 
anything which you thought wrong? That 
is to say, my dear, was there anything in his 
speech or manner which you would rather 
not have seen or heard?” 

“Nothing, Charles,”’ replied the lady, and 
here her tone was not only firm, but vigourous. 

The Reverend Charles reflected, and it is 
probable that he praised his own foresight 
in the matter of a dyed brocade, et cetera. 

“‘ And the others in the room?” he inquired. 

“TI only saw them entering. When I left 
they were still at their tables.” 

“Describe,” said the Reverend Charles 


cautiously, “the class of person who patron- 
izes the place.” 

“Oh, extremely well-dressed!” cried Mrs. 
Ruby, “and I should say several of them were 
of the type that men would admire.’ 

“Handsome, then?” said the Reverend 
Charles, an imperious touch in his inference. 

“It might be thought so,” returned Mrs 
Ruby, a touch of acerbity in hers. 

ee , 

There was no one, Charles, older than 1.” 

PE bh this ambiguous answer to pass, 
the Reverend Charles returned thoughtfully 
to his catechism. 

“Would you say, my dear, that any one 
from the theatrical profession was there?” 

“That, dear,” said Mrs. Ruby eagerly, 

“is just what I should say. Some three or 
four might have been actresses. One can not, 
you know, fail to notice an actress, little as 
one may see of theatrical matters.” 

It may not be altogether irrelevant to ob- 
serve here that she forebore to tell him— for 
what whimsical woman-reason?—of _ her 
exclusion from the first, and inclusion in the 
second, house. She continued to examine her 
coffee. The Reverend Charles bit upon his 
pipe-stem. 

‘Thank you, Isabel, my dear,” said he, 
“Tam much obliged to you for your help. 
And now we will not discuss this undesirable 
topic any more, for I dare say it is not one 
that you, or any lady worthy of the name, 
could care for. Any further investigation—” 

“Shall I Bo again to-morrow, Charles?” 

will,’ said Mr. Ruby, “be made, as is 
fitting, by me. 

Again Mrs. Ruby cast down her eyes at her 
coffee. 

“And, Isabel, my dear,” he continued, “1 
think you had better retire, for you must be 
fatigued after the work you have done for 
me, and I have some thinking to get through 
and would rather be alone.” 

Rising the Reverend Charles kissed his 
wife and ushered her out. He returned, after 
this precaution, to the biting of his beautiful 
meerschaum, and perhaps it is not to our ad- 
vantage to plumb the thoughts that swelled in 
his head. Suffice it that he seated himself 
at his desk, and wrote: 


Dedham, Mass. 
December the 20th. 
“Dear Sir: 

“You will on perusing this epistle think 
that I am making a somewhat strange request, 
or, as it were possibly better to term it, sug- 
gestion. I appeal to you, however, to give 
such request (or suggestion) your best con- 
sideration. 

“You will be aware that your tea-room— 
named, I must point out to you, with his- 
torical inaccuracy, Cwasar’s Court—is_at- 
tracting an attention, both among women of 
all classes and the various organs of the 
press, which will shortly, I fear, merge into an 
irrepressible scandal, if steps are not taken 
by some unbiased and responsible moral 
authority to testify to the purity of your 
reputation. 

“Now, sir, lam about to make you an offer 
which—taking into account the fact that I 
am already a man heavily overworked—I 
think I may say, in all modesty, is one of 
unparalleled generosity. The affair of your 
tea-room having reached my ears in so fre- 
quent and flagrant a fashion, I herewith offer 
to serve in it as a waiter daily from now until 
T am—” 

(His very human wish to leave himself a 
loophole of escape should the business prove 
not all he could wish gave the Reverend 
Charles a momentary pause, but soon he 
went on.) 

. “obliged by calls yet more urgent 
to give up the work, which, I need hardly 
mention, I should perform in an honourary 
capacity. 

‘I could then, possibly, be of service to 
you—and I wish to be of service to all men— 
in dispersing the unpleasantness which has 
arisen round your establishment. 

“Believe me, yours faithfully, 

“(Rev’d) Charles Ruby” 


This letter, failing more personal address, 
was inscribed ‘“‘To the Proprietor. 
Mr. Ruby slept a sleep full of happy dreams. 


ECEIVING the aforesaid letter by a 
late afternoon post, via the hand of 
Cerberus to whom the smiling postman had 
given it after several vulgar but dramatic 
contortions of the body, on the twenty-first 
of December, Hubert read it over many times 
before his brain finally mastered the import 
of the words chosen with such care 
To say that the recipient of these words 
was astounded is to express his feelings with 
utter inadequacy, for he was stunned, dazed, 
becalmed, more, injured and outraged by 
this seemingly wanton blow of his perverse 
fate. Bearing the blow to the inner hassock 
behind the ultimate screen—for the first 
house had emptied, and in the alcove the 
(Continued on page 90) 








OR a woman of fashion there can be 
no luxury equal to the consciousness 
that the complexion is clear, fresh, 


delicately radiant. To keep it so, no amount 
of cosmetics can equal the regular use of a 
soap which thoroughly cleanses, and at the 
same time has just the right soothing, heal- 
ing action to maintain the natural health 
and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap does this because it is an 
exquisitely pure and cleansing toilet soap 
containing the MResinol medication which 
physicians have prescribed for many years 
in the treatment of skin affections. 


Resinol Soap builds good complexions 
without making extra demands on your 
already over-crowded day, and as for ex- 
pense—at twenty-five cents a cake, Resinol 
Soap doubtless costs ss than the soap 
which you are at present using and which 
can do nothing but cleanse. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and the 
best dealers in toilet articles. For a trial cake 
sufficient for a weck’s use, write to Dept. 23-K, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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So Many Causes Destroy 
the Complexion 


The skin of woman is so tenderly constituted as to be 
affected by many causes. The wind, the cold, the sun, as 
well as fatigue, worry and illness all play important parts 
in marring the natural perfection of a clear complexion. 
These things affect it by taking away or destroying the 
nourishment that nature intended the skin texture to have 
in order to remain fresh and lovely. 

What can be done? The solving of this problem has 
been the life study of— 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


She discovered means of nourishing the skin through treatments 
and skilfully prepared preparations, as nature herself would do it. 

By these means Mme. Rubinstein has reclaimed skins that have 
been wrinkled and coarsened, flabby or otherwise marred—she has 
by nourishing the skin texture removed crowsfeet, and a hundred 

1 one distigurements, such as blackheads, freckles, muddy, blotchy 
skin, coarse open pores, bringing the complexion to its natural 
youthful freshness. She has protected and kept clear and lovely 
complexions that were naturally healthy and unmarred. Her work 
among women of fashion, famous beauties and the royalty of five 
continents has given her enviable fame. 

If you would keep your skin clear and lovely, or, if it is already 
marred, would reclaim its inherent beauty, a short course of treat- 


ments by Mme. Rubinstein will prove a revelation to you. 


——— 


If, however, you are unable to visit her at present, for your 
convenience Mme. Rubinstein has listed below some of her own 
preparations and their uses for home treatment: 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN FOOD 


Restores, stimulates and preserves the skin, wards off wrinkles, 
looseness and flabbiness. It promotes the renewal of skin-cells, anc 
thus stands for skin-health and youthfulness. VALAZE clears the 
skin of tan ckles and sallowness, and thus makes the complexion 
fine and faultless. VALAZE has been used for years by the best- 
known women of aristocratic and royal circles in Europe. Just as 
a good complexion is the foundation of real beauty, VALAZE is 
undeniably the foundation of a good comple xion. Vv ALAZE may 
be had direct from Madame Rubinstein at $1.00, $2.00 and $6.00 a jar. 


VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 


Checks the tendency of the face to In five tints, flesh, rose, cream, rachel 
discolor in cold weather Prevents and white, for ay asy moist skins, also 
pinched and shrivelled appearance for normal skit 

keeping the skin smooth and soft. Un NOVENA POU DRE, in five tints, for 
equalled as an anti-wrinkle prepara dry skins. Price, $1.00, $2.50 and 
tion, also excellent as © foundation $4.50 a box. 

for powder. Price, $1.5 $3.00 and 

$5.00 a Jar. 


VALAZE VEIN LOTION 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN — , ant 
early every woman when examining 
PORE PASTE her face will find on it small, wavy 
Refines coarse skin texture, removes red lines, especially on the sides of 
greasiness, blackheads, and reduces the nose and on the cheeks, caused 
enlarged pores. Used in place of soap. by broken and congested veins, no 
Price, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 ticeable with the cold weather. 
\ 


ALAZE VEIN LOTION is the only 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE preparation known in the world used 
Overcomes greasiness and “‘shine’” of in such instances. Price, $3.00, $5.00 
the skin, and undue flushing of nose and $10.00. 
and face. Gives a cool, fair and mat 
appearance to the complexion Helps 
to overcome open pores and black FOR DOUBLE CHIN 
heads. Price, $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50 VALAZE REDU CING JELLY alptice, 
a bottle. $1.50 and 3.00 ALE 
REDUCING 
VALAZE ROMAN JELLY cake) are the two most sanativa ae. 
This is a new astringent balm which arations to remove a double chin as 
consolidates and makes firm, loose and well as superfluous fat, and to restore 
flabby tissue. The tightening and beauty of line to face and throat. 
smoothing out of the skin about the 
= and aren One under ine chin 
which it accomplishes is really won 
derful. Price, $1.50 and $3.00 a VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 
bottle ‘ delightful colouring for the face. 
Reproduces natural tints to perfection 
VALAZE BEAUTY @RAINS and does not betray even the slightest 
This is the latest specialty for the trace of artificiality. State whether 
hygienic beautifying of the face and required for }. en or brunette. Price, 
hands—by WASHING. Washing the 75e and $3. 
face with Valaze Beauty Grains keeps 
the skin charmingly pure and alabas 
ter-like in its transparency, improves VALAZE EYELASH GROWER 
the skin’s texture, and preserves its 
velvety touch. It does away with Stays falling eyelashes and eyebrows, 
greasiness of the skin, and prevents strengthening their growth and at the 
pores becoming enlarged. Price, $1.00 same time darkening them. Price, 
and $2.00. $1.50. 
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A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, ‘‘Beauty in the Making,” 
will be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D Gast 40!" Street. NY. 


PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


Mile. Lola Beekman—formerly with Mme. Rubinstein in Paris and 
New York, is now her Chicago Representative, at 30 Michigan 
Avenue, Michigan Boulevard Bldg. Mme. Rubinstein’s many 
Chicago clients now have the convenience of obtaining the Valaze 
preparations direct from Mile. Beekman. 


San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 


For the winter Mme. Rubinstein will maintain a salon at 
Palm Beach in the Beaux Arts Studio. 
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(Continued from page SS) 


six preened and groomed themselves, chatting 
gaily—-he summoned up all his reserves ef 
fortitude and resource to outwit the oppres 
sive generosity of the reverend gentleman who 
wrote to him so kindly. 

Muttering to himself then, such _ broken 
quotations as “historical inaccuracy’, “‘irre 
pressible scandal’’, “frequent and flagrant” 
Hubert, seated upon the inner hassock 
that is, the hassock further from the aisle 
twisted the good sheet of hand-made paper 
this way and that. One may understand the 
intensity of his reluctance to let the vicar of 
Dedham into the private history of his daily 
life, immaculate as the pages of that history 
were. 

The time was ten minutes past six, and he 
knew well that, could he have seen through 
the two secretive curtains, already a group of 
charming heads pried merrily through the 
glass-paneled doors. This reflection gave 
Hube rt another, and a bitte rer, thought: 

“Is he to share them? 

As the question flashed through his mind, 
an answer flashed through too; an answer 
neat, strategic and satisfactory. Hubert 


* Ah!” he said. 
He passed one of the pleasantest evenings 
in his memory upon the best divan. 


ie was nearly ten o’clock when he reached 
home, where, in her dining-room, Bessie sat 
so luxuriously with a large area of material 
handsomely decorated with the raised em 
broidery. It was nice to see her thus fully 
engrossed in light and pleasing occupation, 
engaging both the mind and body. 

Hubert indicated, in a rush of benignity 
his willingness to take supper here with 
Bessie, so that they might enjoy a little con 
versation in these days of rush and toil, as 
he remarked, so ruthlessly denied him. 

In a pleasing flutter Bessie thereupon 
fetched the tray from the room in which 
Hubert kept his gardening books and had in 
past days classified bugs; and she busied 
herself, after serving soup, with the chafing 
dish in which, to-night, was prepared a 
squab en casserole. Then, reseating herself, 
she opened conversation in her usual bright 
way. 

“Christmas will soon be here now, I sup 
pose.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Hubert a little ab- 
sently, “I feel sure of it.’ 

“T am doing my shopping this year,” 
added Bessie, “‘by post, for the mincemeat 
has kept me tied down a good deal, and I do 
not think I can get to town again this year. 

“Well, my dear,” said Hubert, thinking of 
her idyllic existence, “‘and why should you 
wish to come to town?” 

Bessie did not reply to this, but embroider- 
ing industriously sighed. 

“T shall be very glad of the break myself,” 
he added. 

“You look pale, love,” said Bessie. 

“I anticipate, however, ” resumed Hubert, 
“living a more restful life after Christmas. 
shz all be with you more, my dear.’ 7 

“Indeed, love,” said Bessie, and a psychol- 
ogist of the meanest merit might have read 
some ulterior thought—whether expressive of 
dismay, difficulty or resignation, would be 
hard to say—behind the interjectory com- 
monplace. After embroidering at fitful speed 
she asked: 

“You are perhaps giving up the evening 
work, Hubert?” 

‘No, my love,” replied Hubert vigourous- 
ly, “I could not think of giving up the eve- 
ning work.’ 

‘You mean then that after Christmas you 
expect to be at home oftener in the after- 
noon?” 

“On every afternoon, my dear.” 


OW at this Bessie dropped her embroidery 
upon her lap and sat looking i in front of 
her with an expression which, in a less nice 
woman, one might call mulish; an expression 
which would have suggested to the aforemen- 
tioned psychologist that some afternoon oc- 
cupation was afoot for Bessie after Christmas. 
Howbeit, her mood passed unnoticed. 
“How are the chrysanthemums, my dear?” 
said Hubert, eating his squab. 
She replied reservedly : “The buds you 
noticed are opening.’ 
‘And the violets? 
“They are doing well in the hotbed we 
made.” 
“You think they will come on in sufficiency 
after Christmas?” 
ie think there will be a great many. <i 
“I consider violet growing a nice occupa- 
tion for your leisure, my dear,”’ said Hubert. 
He then ate the light sweet which followed 
the squab, and rising to go to his room added: 
“Whatever others lack, it makes me happy 
to think of your life as being so full of variety.” 
Hubert left Bessie thinking, and closing the 
door upon his solitude sat down before his 
fire to change into his warm slippers, and as 
he changed into them he smiled once more the 
kind of smile that had illumined him on the 


tenth reading of the Reverend Charl 
letter. 

If he had uttered any re mark, that rem: 
would have been a trenchant “ Ah!’ 

The smile lingering faintly over his { 
he adjusted his pince-nez, and wrote o 
sheet of unstamped notepaper: 


Le 


Cesar’s Court, 

Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

December the 21st 
“Dear Sir: 

“Your letter to hand, for which I than} 
you. Re. your remarks about ‘historica! 
inaccuracy’ and ‘irrepressible scandal’ wit} 
reference to my tea-room, I must tell you 
that I consider the first the puerility of 
pedant, and that the second is information 
to me, which I am grateful for receiving.” 

(The sheer fair-mindedness of bracketing 
an accusation of pedantic puerility with 
sincere expression of gratitude here gavi 
Hubert pause while he brooded over th 
letter which thus exampled the fair-grow: 
fruits of his balanced mind; but such clear 
ness of perception being after all a qualit 
which he was well accustomed to find i 
himself, it was not long before he was able t 
resume.) 

“Re. your disinterested offer of service, sir 
I must tell you that this has touched m 
very much, and I am more delighted than } 
can say to accept it. We had better not 
arrange for you to begin the work, perhaps 
just before the Christmas break, when this 
establishment will be closed for a couple of 
days, but if you will come punctually at 
three-fifteen on December the 27th, you will 
be initiated into your new duties. 

“My establishment closes at six o'clock, 
which allows you ample time to return for 
vespers. 

“T am, sir, yours faithfully, 

“Cesar” 


This letter, being posted the following 
afternoon at the corner of Park and Tremont 
Streets—for we need not suppose in Hubert 
the possibility of carelessness over postmarks 
—reached the Reverend Charles by the first 
delivery on December the 23rd. He answered 
It: 


“My dear Sir: 

“Vou may depend upon me, in the best 
interests of society, to arrive punctually at 
your establishment on December 27th at 
three-fifteen. 

“Yours truly, 


” 


“*(Rev’d) Charles Ruby 


The correspondence was then all in order. 

It was not, however, until Christmas eve, 
a day when the number of clients at Czsar’s 
Court overflowed all bounds, passed all 
previous records, and left Hubert and _ his 
helpers at six o’clock weary of body and sick 
of soul, that he said to them, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to tell you,”’ adding, on closer contem- 
plation of their faces—the faces of men who, 
after a ruinous ordeal, will not bear trifling 
with—“‘after eight o’clock.” 

Probably it was well for Hubert that the 
sensitive women chosen by Cerberus for 
six-fifteen on Christmas eve also broke all 
previous records in verve and charm, in 
gaiety, lightness and kindness of heart, for 
he could not suppose that the news he gave the 
six at eight-five was calculated to endear 
him further to them. Briefly, it was this: 

“By the way’’—with a fine touch of care- 
lessness—‘I am giving up the afternoon 
work here for awhile.” 

They crowded round him with hope ia 
their faces, severally exclaiming: 

“a think it a very good idea— 

“Trying to a degree 

‘““A man can not eternally endure— 

“No one can say I am not sorry for these 
ladies, but—”’ 

“It was perhaps a mistake 

Putting up a hand for a hearing, Hubert 
adjusted his pince-nez 

I did not mean that you would not be 
fe. to carry on. 

The hearing obtaining more, a sullen 
stillness supervening he continued: 

‘“*My place, in the afternoons, will be filled, 
until further arrangeme nt, by a clergyman. 

‘A clergyman! 

““A clergyman,” said Hubert, “who is not 
unknown to me. I shall leave my tunic, my 
sandals and my fillet for him, and he wi 
occupy my divan.” He then explained 
further, using an argument which weighed 
gratifyingly with all present: “It may not 
be known to you that this place of innocent 
refreshment and recreation, conceived in all 
purity, is not in good odour with—” He 
sank his voice until it trailed to nothingness. 

“The police!” exclaimed Cerberus. 

“‘And the public,” said Hubert reluctantly, 
“or so this clergyman declares. He has 
offered to come and work here as a waiter 
for nothing—’ 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Baleh. Price & @ 


are distinguished by piquant chic, but they are ex- 
treme only in their extremely smart style. Special 
attention to Tailored, Sport and Semi-Dress Hats. 

On sale at the better Millinery Shops and Salons 
throughout the United States. 


New York Display Rooms 
411 Firta Avenue, New York 
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MAID MARION 
DRESSES 
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MAID MARION 
DRESSES 


send for 


MARION 
51 West 24th Street 
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For Women of Refine- 
ment who desire to dress 
modishly —and yet at a 
moderate outlay. 


represent the latest Parisian style 
thoughts—they are smartly de- 
signed. 


are as carefully made as if your 
modiste sewed them in your own 
home. 


are moderately priced—your dealer 
can sell you a wonderful Maid 
Marion dress for as little as $15.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


illustrated catalogue to 


DRESS COMPANY 
New York 
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Our Colors Are Fast 


St. Nicholas Cloth 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A SUPREME FABRIC FOR SPRING SUITS, 
SKIRTS AND DRESSES 


ST. NICHOLAS CLOTH embodies all of 
the essentials required of a popular cloth. Its 
beauty of pattern, dye-fast colors and admirable 
wearing qualities make it an undisputed favorite 
for Spring. 

No other fabric lends itself , t 
so well to the new pleated LE 
effects as does this lovely al- é, 

paca weave, 









Ask your retailer to show you the 
new Regimental stripes, or send 
to us and we will put you in touch 
with the nearest retailer in your 
vicinity. 
Makers also of the Ct 
popular Silverbloom 


LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., Inc. 


BROADWAY and 19th STREET NEW YORK 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
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(Continued from page 90) 


The slight break which Hubert made here 
was meant as a rebuke to such cupidity as 
they had often shown, and when he saw that 
it had been properly assimilated he repeated: 

for nothing, as a guarantee of his own 
good faith and as an assurance to the public 
of our good character.” 

‘The evening work—”’ Cerberus began. 

“Will not be mentioned to him at all,” 
replied Hubert hastily. ‘‘I should not like it 
to be thought that we traded on such gener 
osity by even hinting that he should work 


both shifts. You take my meaning? 
‘Ab—so—lutely,” responded Cerberus 
slowly 
“We quite, quite understand,” said the 
five. 
‘ Besides,” Hubert continued, “it is not 


my wish to put the whole of my burden on 
other shoulders, however willing. It would 
be against my whole principle of life. But 
do not let me detain you any longer.” 

Cerberus and the five then walked whisper 
ing towards the alcove, but before they had 
gone thus far, Cerberus returned with im 
petuous step and said to Hubert in a fash 
ion which can best be described as thor 
oughly manly, human and _ sympathetic: 

‘We wish to say that we should do exactly 
the same in your place.” 

He then held out his hand, in which Hubert 
placed his own. They stood shaking hands 
warmly, while a smile of brotherly cogni 
zance dawned upon Cerberus’s face. 

“We wish,” he added, “to congratulate 
you also upon your choice.”’ 

‘In clergymen?” Hubert murmured, 
completely puzzled. 

‘In burdens,” replied Cerberus, 
upon his heel. 

A wave of laughter suddenly arose in the 
alcove and continued rippling about. 

When Hubert reached home he found a 
question in his heart which he asked himself 
gravely: 

“Was Cerberus sincere?” 


now 


turning 


ESSIE and Hubert entered upon the 
festive season outwardly united over the 
mincemeat, outwardly appearing as blessedly 
content as the bulk of Dedham, but inwardly 
divided by interests w hich each would have 
declared to be diverse, but which were really 


unwontedly similar, turning, as they did, 
upon precisely the same object. That ob- 
ject—if one may so designate an artistic 


establishment—was Cwsar’s Court. 

Hubert looked into the future, significant 
with the shadow of the Reverend Charles, 
and Bessie looked into the future re 
hearsing again a scene in which she and her 
friend Mrs. MacAdoo would once more 
stand beside the young policeman in Park 
Street, gazing across to where a manly head 
commandingly above a feminine 
Bessie was wonde ring, in 
view of Hubert’s affectionate promise to 
bestow upon her more of his society, how 
and when this visit was to be accomplished. 

The question was broached—and settled 
by Mrs. MacAdoo, as they walked home from 
church together on C hristmas day, their 
husbands some lengths behind. Mrs. Mac 
\doo felt inspired in her wine moire with the 
ponycloth collar and cuffs, while Bessie felt 
inspired in her corded silk, feather boa and 
cloth gaiters. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, 
under the influence of this inspiration, “‘it 
is to be—” 

“T had given up all idea of it,” interrupted 
Bessie, pushing her chin into her feather boa. 

“So had I, really,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, 
likewise concealing her chin in the ponycloth 
collar of her wine moire. 

\fter walking on a little further, each lady 
gave a stealthy glance back to see how far the 
gentlemen were behind. Each, reassured by 
the glance, began to speak simultaneously. 

“IT never believe in shirking experiences—” 
“Tf you think we could manage—” 

“Why not?” 

“When?” 

‘The first day the place will be open again.’ 

“The twenty-seventh then?” 

“Certainly; the twenty-seventh.” 

Glancing over her shoulder as if admiring 
a very neat house en route, but managing at 
the same time to get Hubert within focus, 
Bessie moved closer to her friend and said in 
a low voice: 

“What reason shall you give if your hus- 
band is still at home?” 

“T shall start off,’ replied Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“to dust the parish room, and take down the 
evergreens. - 

‘But you will rez ally go 
‘To the station. 

The neatness and plausibility of this 
audacious plan robbed Bessie of breath, but 
she retained wit to consider: 

“T had better not say the same thing.” 
“Tf I were you, dear, I’d make up something 
quite different. 

This was why Bessie spent the rest of the 
day thinking. 


rose 
besieging force. 


N the morning of Monday, the tw 


- - 4 ty-sev 
enth, Bessie received by the first ci livery 
a letter which, bringing a look of ibborn 


secrecy to her face, caused her to cry out: 
“Grandmother is passing through Ro 
Beverly this very afternoon. 
at North Station,”’ 
ing from the letter, 
Bev erly.’ 
“Dear me!” replied Hubert. 

Bessie now sat looking at the letter as if it 
contained considerably more than she had at 
first stated. rT 

“The others,” 


ston to 
She will arrive 
she continued, as if read- 

“and go straight on to 


” 


said she by and by, meaning 


any and all of her relations extant. will 
expect me to see grandmother at the 
station.’ 

When she had given Hubert generous 


time in which to absorb this, she added with a 
firmness and gentle dignity rather piquant 
in a woman of so mild a type: 

‘And I should not dream of disappointing 
them or of failing my grandmother 4 

“Well, my dear,” said Hubert, “T do not 
know that it is your duty to run about Boston 
at the beck and call of all your re lations, 
especially as, after Christmas, there is so 
much dismantling to be done in the house 
and—” 

“What I am afraid of, love,” interrupted 

Bessie, displaying in this emergency a nimble 


wit, “is that if I do not go to meet grand- 
mother, she will come here.’ 

“By all means, my dear,’ said Hubert 
earnestly, ‘“‘meet the train. 


Had we been in Lonetree Road 
Mass., at two-thirty that afternoon, we 
should have seen one lady—a long ulster 
concealing her fashionable short wine moire 
with its ponycloth collar and cuffs— setting 
out to the parish room, and a second lady, 
in corded silk, feather boa and cloth gaiters 
leaving her nice home for the kind purpose of 
meeting an aged female relative. We should 
have seen also both these ladies conve rging 
from separate directions upon the station. 

In the train Mrs. MacAdoo removed her 
ulster, and turning it inside out folded it 
once, and laid it over her arm. 

‘Arranged so,” murmured she, “‘ 
taken for one of those new 
they are selling at White’s.”’ 

am going to try to see Cesar himself,” 
replied Bessie, trembling. ‘What shall you 
do?” 

“T shall want to look round them first,” 
said Mrs. MacAdoo, in the manner of a con- 
firmed sales’ visitor. 

The train seemed to both like a chariot of 
fate bearing them on to unknown scenes of 
danger or delight. 

“What would Dedham 
Mrs. MacAdoo presently. 

“Or Mr. Ruby?” her friend supplemented. 

They sat trying to answer within them 
selves these mighty questions. The train 
continued its way in a grim, grey, fatalistic 
manner, terribly disconcerting, and finally 
disgorged them to cross a street on foot and 
enter the trolley-car. 

With no wavering, and with a grim pre- 
cision, the car, even as the train had done, 
bore them to the Park Street station, where 
they alighted, holding their umbrellas in vise- 
like grasp and chilled to the marrow. They 
stumbled blindly up the stairway to the street. 
Hand in hand they hurried across the road, 
and stood at last before the very portal they 
had come so far to seek. 

When they reached Cerberus they palpi- 
tated so that they could scarcely speak, and 
he in his afternoon languor received them 
with a savoir faire which, in spite of them- 
selves, pulled them together, straightened 
their knees, and checked the rapidity of their 
beating hearts. He subjected them to a long 
and careful scrutiny of magnetic quality, at 
the end of which he smiled. 

‘Pass in, ladies,” he said sympathetically. 

Pressing close together they passed into the 
vestibule and beyond the second curtain, and 
into a room whose noble proportions, whose 
vista of three pillars, many palms and screens 
is thoroughly familiar to the reader. 

Talk and laughter, emanating from hidden 
springs, rippled all about, a short queue waited 
upon a certain red screen that towered above 
its fellows, and several times, as the two 
friends hesitated together on the threshold, 
aman in snowy white, sandaled and free of 
movement, would dart out from behind a 
screen, to return laden with refreshments. 
At each appearance Bessie gasped, but Mrs. 
Mac: Adoo Se aid: 

“Wait; I dare say there are more, and we 
had better look well before we decide.” 

This admirable instinct—this boon of 
many a home—of the sales’ visitor held her 
back, therefore, to watch and plan, but 
Bessie, stealing from her side, crept forward 
with womanly curiosity to read what was 
written upon the red screen. No sooner 
had she grasped its direction “To Cesar,” 
than she took up her position at the end of 
the queue, and waited, with what patience 
she could muster, until her moment dawned. 


» Dedham, 


it might be 
showerproofs 


say?’’ murmured 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 

















“Oh, no trouble at all! My case is a Belber 
—Fitall-equipped, you know—so I can 
get out comb, mirror or any toilet 
article I want, anywhere. anytime" 















and best arrangement possible. 





case you buy. 


| STYLE No. 870: The “Belber Ocean Grey —it is free. 


j clothes are in reach instantly; drawers 

capable of holding largest hats; secret * ° 

drawer for valuables; garment-section lined Philadelphia, Pa. 
i with high grade Keratol 


HE QUALITY of BELBER 
Traveling Goods extends to 
the most minute detail. Belber 
Fitall Bags and Suit Cases have 
an adjustable strap holder for 
your own toilet articles. Belber 
Wardrobe Trunks have a finesse in ap- 


pointments that provides not only a 
place for everything, but the handiest 


There are many ways in which you 
ean be deceived in buying Traveling 
Goods. There is one way to be safe— 
ask for Belber Traveling Goods and 
see that the Belber trade mark is 
branded on the trunk, or bag, or suit 


On sale at good dealers everywhere 


Send for the beautiful book, “Out wearing 
Travel,” illustrating and describing Bel 
Traveling Goodsof everystyle for every purpose, 


[Eermounted on “pultout’*voity «ai The Belber Trunk and Bag Co. 
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Madame Lyra Model 6656 Madame Lyra Model 3662 


A beautiful corset that insures smart F ashionab le a sign, durab le fabric, 
style lines to the well developed fieu adequate be rand faultless fitcombine 
Top is low in front with elastic inserts; te » make this corset a most acceptable 
hi waee anne snp Se ill in back tocare for garment for mec — m and full figures 

shoulder flesh. Long skirt with elastic Zust is low with back higher to hold 
gores. Back closely boned to give mod- shoulder flesh. He irt is long with 
ish flat eflect.. Plush lined clasp, with elastic gores to afford ease in sitting 
hooks and lacing below clasp. Rich Silk brox ade, raee, an d ribbon 


silk brocade, exquisitely trimmed. Thre airsh 
trimmed. Sizes 26 to 32 $10.00 sup porters. Siser. 20 to 30 5 $5. 00 
F ASHION may be fickle in her demands as to the 


) 

| outward appearance, but in corsetry she bows to the 
| individual. The natural good lines of each figure must 
be preserved. Graceful poise and bodily comfort must be 





are to appear at their best. 

| The I I 

ne corset that meets the requirements of both fashion 
| and the individual figure, the corset so exquisite in fab- 
ric and trimming as to delight the most discriminating 
| women of fashion—that is what you will find in 
Madame Lyra Corsets. 


More than three score models, $3.50 to $25.00. 


Ask to see these exclusive corsets. The better stores 
in all the cities will show you Madame Lyra Corsets 





Lyra Corset Makers 
Detroit New York Chicago 





\ 
| 
aided by the corset if your fashionable suits or gowns 5 
oe 
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Wise Women Who Stay Young 


VER true is the saying that 
always loves never grows old”- 


“A woman who 
but equally 
true that “to keep young you must keep healthy.” 
For youth and beauty are but the outward signs of 
inward health,—with nerves unworn. 


Wise women the world over turn to Sanatogen to pro- H 
| tect and strengthen their nerves amid the stress and 
strain of modern life. Lady Henry Somerset (quoted |} | 
by permission), in writing to a friend said, “I have proved 
| that Sanatogen is an ideal food-tonic and I strongly | 
urge you to adopt ihis simple means of recovery. 





You should heed this advice if you wish to be able to 
say with Mme. Sarah Grand, the famous author: “ After 
taking Sanatogen steadily I find myself able to enjoy 
| both work and play again— to do as much of both as 


I ever did.” 








For, remember, Sanatogen is a natural, pure food- | 
tonic which supplies the system with exactly the elements 

1} 

needed to fortify and rebuild. Medical men everywhere 

recommend Sanatogen and more than 21,000 have | 

stated in writing x their confidence in its beneficent effects, Wh | 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


| 
On request we will send a 25 gram Sample Package of Sanatoge n, also 
Richard Le Gallienne’s booklet, “The Art of Living, touching on | 
Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other aids for better health. | | 
Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 32Q Irving Place, New York. | | 








Sanatogen 1s sold by good druggists everywhere, 
in three sizes, from $1.00 up || 


Grand Prize,” 


Sanatogen 


ENDORSED BY OVER 210 


International Congress of Medicine. London, 1913 
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Race a’ aoag 38 2 will Fedak, why the “Traub” Wading : Tings 
are fountry-wide success. 





ve you seen them at your jewelers—ask him about them. He | 
“ean get them uickly if not now in stock. 
% rite for klet on the “Venus,” “Orange Blossom,” and 
=} ~—dDiamond-Set “Traub” Wedding Rings. 


The Traub Manufacturing Company 
864-878 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


and turned uplifter himself. Stranger things 
have happened in fiction. He might read 
the law books and turn lawyer.’ 

Bowne groaned inwardly. ‘What is the 
matter with Jimmie; is he bent on being 
disagreeable to-day?” he thought. 

Ge rron flushed a little 

“You seem to regard the whole matter as 
a joke, Whitacre,” he said with dignity 
“It is no joke to me. My duty to my client 
makes it imperative for me to get the papers 
as soon as I can, without having my client’s 
business made known to outside persons. If 
I discover the possessor of my bag, I trust 
I shall remember to be lenient and helpful 
to him.”’ 

Bowne thought Whitacre properly rebuked. 
He liked him better than Gerron, but some 
how to-day he seemed bent on putting him 
self in the wrong 

Bowne suggested that Gerron advertise 
in the Sunday papers. 

“Good idea,” said Gerron, picking up a 
pad of paper and proceeding to write: 


Personal—If the person who took the black 
bag marked C. W. G. by mistake on Sat 
urday, 1.45 Long Island train, will com 
municate with C. W. Gerron, care of John 
Bowne, Oyster Bay, an exchange can be 
effected without inconvenience to him. 
Telephone Oyster Bay. 


“That ought to get it back,” said Mr. 
Bowne. 

‘And it may be a very good thing for the 
burglar after all,” said Miss Barton. “We 
may be able to help him.” 

“With your permission, Mr. Bowne,” 
said Gerron, “I will telephone this at once.” 
He reached for the receiver as the butler 
stepped to the door and said: ‘* Mr. Gerron, 
some one wishes to speak to you on the 
telephone.” 


YERRON hastily placed the telephone to 

his ear. The others remained e xpectant 
ly silent, but Bowne noticed his face light 
with a gratified smile as the conversation 
went on. 

“Hello. . . . Yes, this is Mr. Gerron 
talking. . . . The porter gave you my 
bag by mistake? Same initials? How odd! 
a You want an exchange and no 
questions asked? You must have my word? 
Very well, where are you? You can 
be at Mr. Bowne’ s in ten minutes? ” There 
was a pause. ‘Very well,” said Gerron and 
he hung up the receiver. 

“Of course, you will want to see him 
alone,”’ said Mr. Bowne, ‘“‘but I hate to let 
the ruffian go. The rest of us can go onto the 
porch.” 

‘Let us be practical,” said Helen. ‘Here 
is a real chance to help the poor fellow. I 
should love to see a real burglar.” 

Mr. Bowne objected and was pleased at 
the support of Miss Barton, who said she 
didn’t care to see a burglar. Whitacre ven 
tured the remark that so many people gath 
ered together might upset the burglar’s 
nerve and unfit him for business. But Helen, 
to Mr. Bowne’s chagrin, was reluctant to 
give up the opportunity to assist the man. 
Gerron interposed: 

“T hope you will all stay, and if you don’t 
object, Mr. Bowne, we will have others in the 
audience,” he added, as he reached for the 
telephone. ‘Give me the police station,” 
he said in the telephone. 

“Oh, I object,” exclaimed Whitacre indig- 
nantly; “that’s unfair.” 

Bowne looked at Whitacre, then at Gerron. 
He liked Whitacre’s attitude this time and 
resented Gerron’s. 

“Do you suppose that I'll allow so danger- 
ous a man to go free? It is one’s duty to 


society. 
“It isn’t a question of morals or responsi- 
bility,” said Whitacre. ‘‘Are you going to 


keep faith with the man? Are you a real 
sportsman or a welsher?’ 

‘Just a minute, please,” said Gerron, 
placing his hand over the mouthpiece. 
“Look here, Whitacre, I did not give my 
word. I only said ‘very well’—that is not 
a promise, but merely the ruse de guerre. 
I hope I have your permission to conduct the 
matter according to my best judgment.” 
And removing his hand from the mouth- 
piece, he said into the telephone, “Captain, 
send two men to Mr. Bowne’s house i in thirty 
minutes—not later—not before.’ 

He hung up the receiver, and Helen spoke 
for the first time: 

“Do you think it is quite fair, Charlie? 
It seemed to me your tone indicated that you 
accepted his terms. 

‘I know I am doing the right thing, Helen, 
and you shall hear me prove it in my direct 
examinz ation. If he is not penitent, the 
police 

“Why not try to help him by showing that 
you trust him?”’ she asked. 

Gerron narrowed his eyes in the way Bowne 
disliked, as he said, “‘I was careful to make no 
promise.’ 


‘A man to see Mr. Gerron,” announced 
the butler. , ; 

“With your permission, Mr. Bow 
will have him in the library,” said | erro 
placing the bag at his feet under the ck 

Bowne turned his eyes to the door, | 
stead of a low-browed, rough-looki 
he saw a man of the same height, figur: 
age of Gerron, with the same abundant. ; 
tinguishing black hair. The newcome: ne ; 
quietly dressed and entirely composed. Bowne 
hastily reached the conclusion that th real 
burglar had been shrewd enough to se d hi 
attorney for the bag, and thought it a mere 
coincidence that the man should look so 
much like Gerron. Bowne looked agai; 
Yes, the two were very much alike 








The stranger bowed slightly, and then 
adc Iressed Gerron. 
‘According to agreement, Mr. Gerron, my 


bag, please 
\re you a burglar?” asked Helen, sud 

denly recovering from the surprise. 

“Madame,” replied the man, with a smile 
“Tam; my profession has shared the general 
improvement in education and personal ap 
pearance that has prevailed ~~ the last 
decade in all professions. Mr. Gerron,” he 
added, turning again to Gerron, “let us 
exchange bags at once. 


DESIRE to discuss the matter first,” 

said Gerron. 

“I see no need for discussion, and cer 
tainly not before an audience,’’ said the 
burglar affably. 

“IT have nothing to conceal,” returned 
Gerron. “If you have led a disreputable 
life, you must suffer the consequences when 
exposure comes. “ 

‘I think we would all better retire,” said 
Helen, rising. 

“T beg of you to remain. I have a duty to 
perform,” remarked Gerron judicially; “a 
duty to social service. What i is your name?” 
he asked the burglar. 

There was a twinkie in the burglar’s eye, 
as he replied: 

“TI decline to answer by advice of counsel. 
Give me my bag and let me go. Here's 
yours,” he added. 

“IT do not know whether I shall give up 
your bag or not.” 

lave you notified the police?”’ asked the 
burglar sharply, narrowing his eyes in the 
Gerron way. 

“Before I answer—” began Gerron. 

But Whitacre broke in. 

‘*He has notified the police. Never mind 
your bag, but beat it while the beating is 
good.” 

The burglar turned a grateful look upon 
Whitacre. To Gerron he said, “If I can see 
you alone for a minute you will change your 
mind.” 

The others rose, but Gerron stopped them. 

“T beg of you not to go. I shall not see him 
alone.” 

“I promise not to harm you, or to go until 
you are entirely satisfied,’ the man said con- 
temptuously. 

“T have only a law-breaker’s word for that,” 
said Gerron. 

“It seems to be better than yours,” said 
the burglar quietly. 

“Why don’t you go?” 
pulsively. 

“Friend,” said the burglar, addressing 
Whitacre, ‘I am not going without my bag.” 
Then to Gerron, ‘‘ Are you going to keep your 
word—exchange bags without question?” 

“T will not,” said Gerron. 

‘Then take the consequences. Good peo- 
ple, I know Charles Gerron, though he 
doesn’t know me. We have the same father. 
My mother was a chorus girl.” 

Bowne gasped. Would the story get into 
the newspapers after all these years’ He 
furtively looked at Helen. 

““Monstrous!”’ cried out the angry voice cf 
Gerron. ‘‘For this insult to my honoured 
father I shall prosecute you to the limit of 
the law. Not in revenge, but as a duty to 
society.” 

The burglar was quite calm as he said 
slowly, ‘‘Ask father if my story is not true 
Two years ago I got hold of the release agree 
ment that my mother signed. Friends, this 
afternoon I came down on the train with this 
‘boob’ the burglar smiled, then went on 
with a generous gesture—‘‘I had my eye on 
some of this stuff, but let’s call it off. Give 
me the bag. Don’t force me to cut into you 
any deeper, Charlie.” 

Bowne saw his daughter tremble, as she 
arose and took a chair alongside of the bur- 
gl: ir. In a faint voice she whispe red to him, 

“Our things—were you going to rob us? 

It flashed across Bowne’s mind that ic was 
much easier to forgive burglars who stole 
other people’s silver than it was to forgiv 
those who stole your own silver. He saiied 
to look at Gerron. That young man_ had 
pulled himself together. In a steady voice 
he said: 

“T do not believe you. You are taking 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Take the Cure.,, 


AT 


White Sulphur Springs 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Open All the Year 


THE GREENBRIER 


European Plan 


Finest Bath Establish- 


ment in America. Con- 


nected directly with the = 


Hotel. 


Nauheim and all prin- 
cipal baths of European 


- HealthResortsare given 


= in the Bath House by 


skilled attendants. 


Digestive and kidney 
disorders, obesity, neu- 
rheumatism and 
spe- 


ritis, 
kindred diseases 
cially treated. 
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For 
Smart 
a Desserts 





CREME 


YVETTE 


(Pronounced E-vet) 

A dessert, or dainty refreshment, for 
the guests at the dinner or the 
dance! Nothing pleases quite so 
well as a Créme Yvette sherbet, 
mousse, charlotte or ice. The deli- 
cate violet tinge and bouquet is an 
exclusive feature. Try the simple 
recipe given below. 


FAVORITA SHERBET 
as made by 
ALBERT DISERENS 
of the Hotel Astor. 
1 qt. water 1 egg white 
Ye cup sugar 14 cup Créme Yvette 
4 cup lemon juice 
Make a syrup of the boiling water 
and sugar; a lemon 
juice and Créme Yvette; 
strain and freeze. When 
half frozen add the white 
beaten stiff. 
Créme 
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AMPICO 


Pp» ae (p,. 
Re producing Piano 




















800 or more musicians and critics who crowded 
the music room of the Bilemore on October 8th 
last. Many of chem were themselves artists of 
note—drawa perhaps by curiosity as to what had 





had come in skeptical mood—those | 
} 


prompted Godowsky to participate in a public 
comparison of his art with a “player piano,” how- 
ever marvelous. 

They listened. Godowsky finished a superb rendi- 
tion of the A Flat Ballade of Chopin and, leaving 
the piano, took a seat with the audience, 

Then, from the grand piano in the semidarkness 
of the’ back-stage, there came once more the 
opening theme of the Ballade, each note and 
chord struck with the-same delicate precision as 
before. A miemur- tan through the audience, 


It was Godowsky surely. Alf the subtle character- 
istics of Godowsky’s playing were there. Tone for 
tone, tempo’ for meearer we pree ie 
exactly as if the artist himself were at the 


Yee dheve was ‘Godel sig ic, de mela ‘ 
with his hands quietly folded, listening. aye 


The Ampico Reproducing. Piano was playing. 
Godowsky's encore! Skepticism vanished in the ~ 


presence of achievement. ae 


If you too, are one of the doubters, a visit 
the nearest Ampico agency will dispel” 
skepticism. In addition to the reproduction ma 
the artist’s performance the Ampico will’ play te 
any music roll, to which you may impart yauie 
own interpretation. You have also the piano — 


itself —its tone and touch unimpaired for hand — 









playing. aa 
The Ampico may be had in the world’s oldest | 
and best pianos: the Chickering (est. 1823), Haines” 


Bros. (est. 1853), Marshall & Wendell (est. 
and the celebrated Knabe (est. 1837). A ha " 
illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. #4 


AMEMICAN VIANU CA2 | 


__401 Firma tomes Naw Yous Cir) 
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Not a new cream, but an old 
favorite that has withstood com- 
petition for over 15 years. Made 
from beneticial oils sweetly per- 
fumed. Guaranteed free from 
animal fats or injurious chemi- 
cals — guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money back. 

Magda Cream has always been 
used by the most famous women of 
the stage—and who are more ex- 
acting? 


Magda Cream comes in three sizes 
25-cent tubes, the beautiful 50-cent 
Japanese jar illustrated, and 75-cent 
tins. Sok ‘i by druggists and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. (3) 


THE MAGDA COMPANY 
312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Mle [aighey usedit 


“Jersey Lily,”” whose beauty 
thrilled the theatrical world in the ’80’s, wrote 
us that Magda Cream was “Excellent, and so 
pleasant to use.””’ We prize this letter in 
memory of a personality that the world will 
never forget, 


The famous 














Bran 
For Joyous Living 


Learn how much this 
laxative food adds to the 
joy of living. Then you'll 
know why every doctor 
tells folks to eat bran. 


In Pettijohn’s we make 
the bran inviting. It is 


hidden in flavory flakes. 


Try starting days with 
this delightful dish. Find 
out what bran will do. 
Folks who go without it 
don’t know what they 
miss. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 
per cent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham 


flour in any recipe. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago 











The Most Aristocratic 
Dish in the World 


The Choice Delicacy at the 
Dinners of the ‘‘Four Hundred,’ 
prepared as only a master-chef can 
prepare it, may now be served by 
every hostess at small cost. 


Qriliy Croda. 
Creamed Chicken 


ala King 


—the proudest dish of the finest 
hotels and blueblood clubs, ready- 
™ prepared, ready ~-to~-serve in a 
moment right at home. 
Prepared by our master-chef from 
the Ritz of Paris using fresh 
farm poultry, selected tender 
mushrooms and an exquisitely 
seasoned golden cream sauce, § 
Only 25c and 50c at All Fine Grocers 
Se pe gon toast, in patty she lis, o y 


of th 


if you give ‘your finest gre 
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Or. send us $1.45 or $2 
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EVERY WOMAN 





Pa | 


at 80c and $1.50 per bot- SPIRO’S en a 

- - P era “ae a ! COLOURA { “ ; who wants to make or wear clothes that fit, should ; : 

pers d geet ~y i } li ts ch d i f & send for our free booklet which fully describes the | respectively, in Canada. 
signe recipes by well- 4 | nparts Charm and expression < only completely adjustable dress form ever manu- Purity Cross, Inc. 


factured. Write for Booklet today. Do it now. Model Kitchens 


ORANGE, NW. J. 


known New York chefs 
Write for it 





Route 2) A a | 


EYEBROWS & LASHES DARKENED 
One applicati lasts 2 to 4 k Unaffected ¥ | 
now. j by washing or qrenme. $1 per box. lyebrows sé EA SY - ADJ USTED P . 
Sheffield Company " and Lashes perfected, 50c per treatment. 
54 Seventh Ave.. N.Y. C. } || SPIRO’S HAIR SHOPS, 26 West 38th St. and DRESS FORM CO. 
132 W. 23d St. New York City Phone Greeley 45] | 774 Bloomfield Ave. Nutley, N. J. re 


sent free. 
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QUALITY 


aSSES: 


HE three Dresses illustrated below give you an ex- 

cellent idea of the latest SIMON QUALITY 

DRESSES designed for this Spring’s wear. Re- 
member your dealer will be glad to supply you with them 
at the low prices quoted. These Dresses are made of 
excellent quality fabrics and the workmanship is equal 
to that of any modiste who would make your Dresses 
at home. 






SIMON OUALITY DRESSES are exact reproductions 
of the Paris models which we import. 











No. 1186 


$18.50 

No. 1240 No. 1186 No. 1175 
This pretty dress is This Afternoon Dress This effective dress is 
ide f excellent is a combination of worked out in Crepe 
qualit Taffeta; has Bulgarian and Rus de Chine of excep- 
Paisley collar, cuffs sian effects: is made tional quality The 
and belt It is an of high grade Taffeta. collar, cuffs and_pock 
vctual Paris Model. Has Georgette collar ets are made of Taf- 
All colors. and cuffs. All colors. feta in contrasting 
Price $25.00 Price $18.50 shades. Comes in All 
colors. Price $15.0U 


\sk your dealer to show you SIMON QUALITY DRESSES; 
if he cannot, write to us; we will tell you where to obtain them. 


CATALOG OF SPRING STYLES, FREE ON REQUEST 


SIMON COSTUME & DRESS COMPANY 
44 East 32nd Street, New York 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
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( /The Three Essentials of 
, / Successfyl Card Parties 


‘. ! 
\ ™ ni : } | Paine’s Trays-For all dupli- 
BH cate games. Easy to insert 
and remove cards. Cards 
cannot be displaced no 
matter how carelessly 
handled. Unusually 
strong, durable and at- 
, tractive. Packed in hand- 
some seal pattern cases, 
nickel-trimmed. The favorite 
of leading clubs and _ players, 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. Circular and price-list free, 
_ The Official Rules of Card Games—New 
edition revised to date. All the latest rules. 
- Written by recognized authorities. 300 games. 
250 pages. Settles every disputed point. Tells you how to play 
every game from Cassino to Whist including games for the young 
folks, foreign games, round table games, progressive party games, 
club games. Bound for service. Sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps. 


« CONGRESS ‘cans 


CARDS 


A delight to the eye and the hand. Exquisite backs in full color 
and gold, reproducing master paintings. Gold edges like a volume 
deluxe. Never lose their snappy strength of material. Flexible 
but not flimsy. Especially distinguished by their Air-Cushion 
Finish which defies all moist atmospheres. Prevents gumming and 
sticking. Makes misdcals practically impossible. Does not take 
up perspiration from the hands. Congress Cards are made in two 
sizes—Regular, liked best by men; French, the new small dainty 

m card that fits milady’s hand. Moderately priced. Many different 
backs for your selection. Ask your dealer. Sample cards and cir- 
cular free. 

Send today for any of the free matter offered above and, by 
all means, get your copy of the new Official Rule Book (15c). 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. Dept. G5 
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Learn to Speak 
Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort-——in 
the privacy of your own boudoir, en- 
sconced in your easy chair. The voice of 
the best native teachers will speak to 
you, correctly and distinctly, slowly or 
rapidly, as you prefer. 

It will talk to you during spare mo- 
ments or for hours at a time—whenever 
you are in the mood to listen—until you 
have mastered the correct accent and 
pronunciation. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


Language Phone Method 


Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Highest Award, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


With this method foreign language study be- 
comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the 
old-time drudgery of memorizing unnecessary 
rules, is eliminated. You learn in the natural 
way—the way you learned your own tongue 
hearing the living ‘voice pronounce each word 
and phrase. Anyone can learn a foreign lan 
guage who hears it spoken often enough, and 
by this method you can hear it as often as you 
desire. 

A knowledge of a foreign language broadens 





the intellect, widens your acquaintance com- 
mercially and socially, ‘perfects your conver- 
sational powers, and adds enjoyment to your 
reading and travel. Perhaps you need only 
brush up on the language you studied at school 
or college to make it of practic al use. 

Write today for free ‘‘Treatise on Language 
Study,”’ particulars of Trial Offer and Easy 
Payment Plan. You can use your own talking 
machine (if you prefer); our records fit all 
machines, Columbia, Victor, etc. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
901 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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The Velvet Comple or x Ve Kor 


Made by J. SIMON & CO., Paris, France 
Famous abroad for over half a Century. 
Fragrant—RefreshMzg—Beautifying. 


CREME SIMON 


45e, 75c and $1.25 


POUDRE SIMON 


(Face Powder) 40c and 75c 


SAVON SIMON 
(Toilet Soap) one size, 50c 
At All Good Dealers 
Send 2c stamp, to cover postage, 
with de: wr Ss name and receive a 
) handsome and practical CREME 
SIMON diminution mirror. 
MAURICE LEVY, Sole U.S.A 4 
Dept. BIS W. 38th St., New 





Wrinkle Eradicators 


B A or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty. They are absolutely harm- 
less—simple and easy to use—a toilet neces- 
sity. Made in two styles. Frowners for be- 
tween the eyes. Eradicators for lines in 
the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 50c., and $1.00 
boxes, including a booklet ‘‘Dressing Table 
Hints,”’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
_—. on receipt of price. 

B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 

1792 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











The Simple Life as 
the Squaw Knew It 


It was a life full of drudgery, 
but even so, it was far healthier 
than the artifiel al, sedentary 
lives which most women lead 
today. 


Among the most dangerous 
by-products of civilization are 
the digestive disorders, to which 
women are especially subject. 
It is estimated that nine out of 
ten women in this country 
suffer from periodic or chronic 
constipation. 


Exercise, a careful diet of 
coarse foods—that’s the way 
to get rid of constipation. 
Meanwhile, don’t drug your 
system with habit-forming 
laxatives and cathartics. 


Nujol, used as an intestinal lubricant, 
will relieve constipation safely and 
effectively. It is not a drug, a purge 
or a bowel stimulant, consequently, 
doesn’t form a habit. Nujol acts in 
effect as an internal lubricant, prevent- 
ing the contents of the intestines from 
becoming hard, and so helping to 
restore normal conditions. 


Because of its purity and the mildness 
of its action, Nujol is particularly 
valuable for relieving constipation in 
nursing mothers and in young children. 


Nujol is bottled at the refinery, and 
is sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
name Nujol and the imprint of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Refuse substitutes, be sure that you 
get the genuine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 
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Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” Write your name aad 


Dept. 21 
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You Are Judged By 


Your Complexion 


To be good looking requires more 
than good dressing. The skin and 
complexion play an equally im- 
portant part in the appearance of 
every attractive looking woman. 
Make sure of a good complexion, 
smooth white arms, neck, send 
hands. They are added charms 
to any well dressed woman. D. 
R. Perfect Cold Cream is of 
supreme value in the care of the 
skin. For more than twenty-five 
years 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream 

“‘The Kind That Keeps”’ 
has met every requirement of the 
modern woman for a pure ane 
perfect toilet cream. It is a beauti 
fier because it improves the skin 
which is the foundation of beauty. 
Use it at night after a day of 
tiresome shopping, house affairs, 
or social duties; after motoring, 
golfing, ete., to cleanse the skin 
Keeps the hands soft and smooth 
for sewing, embroidery and: fancy 
work. Tubes, 50c, 25c, 10c. Jars, 
35c, 50c, 85e, $1.50. 

Two Samples Free 
if you send your name and address 

> of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 

you may try before vou buy One 

& KR. Poudre Amourette, a new 
and exquisite face powder with a char 
all its own-—-a worthy companion of 
Perfect Cold Cream. 


Address De partment M 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 











EFFICIENCY is the Watch- 


word of the Hour: 


Then why not become 
E ficient? “It is up to 
you. 


How shall you do this? 
Train your Mind to think. 
Train your Voice to ex- 
press your 
thought effec- 
tively. Train 
your Body to 
stand and 
move in per- 
fect poise. 
Twelve lessons 
will develop you 
along these Lines 
within three 
months. 


MARY PHELPS 


1800 Mt. Hope Av 
New York City 





STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 


, BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
PERFECTION TOE SPRING 
worn at night, with auxil 
iary appliance for day use. 
A _ PERSONAL 
DEMONSTRATION 
of this Simple Surgical 
Splint will convince the most 
skeptical. Any other foot 
troubles? Full particulars 


in plain sealed envelope to “‘Out of Town” cus- 


mers. Sent on ee CE Money refunded if nct 
as represented. 


ACHFELOT, F 
MARBRIDGE A iA Oot Spectatiet 


Dept. L. L., 1328 B’way (at 34th St.). New York 





DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashesand Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 
LASHNEEN, a bas r ¥ fe oC 


once each day 
duce _thic 
eyelas 


Mailed on receipt 
2c postage, or Canadian 
money o' 


id 
LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept.29, Iphia 
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tigation. 


For its beauty, as well 
as for its high quality, 
KOHLER WARE is se- 
lected for the finest homes. 

Manufacturing econo- 
mies enable us to make 
KOHLER bath tubs, lava- 
tories and sinks available 
for moderate priced houses 
and apartments. 

Every KOHLER prod- 
uct has our permanent 
trade-mark in the enamel. 
It is our guarantee of qual- 


Detroit. Chicag ecadad 
Indianapolis 

Belmore Lavatory 
Plate A-145-EA 








The Whole Family is Interested 


Choosing the bath tub and lavatory that are 
to beautify the bathroom is a matter of interest 
to every member of the family. 
done carefully; there should be the fullest inves- 
When such a procedure is followed, 
the choice naturally is centered upon 


KOHLER WARE 


i —always of one quality—the highest 


wee KOHLER CO 
Kohler. Wis. U. 
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It should be 


It is important to con- 
sider the hygienic designs 
of KOHLER WARE. One- 
piece construction and the 
absence of corners make 
cleansing easy. 

Ask your plumber to 
show you the “Viceroy,” 
our beautiful one-piece 
built-in bath. The low price 
will interest you. 

Write for free copy of our 
interesting book“KOHLER 
OF KOHLER.” Address 


ity. Look for it, Department H-2, 
BRANCHES "Hes m the Kohler Enamel” SRANCIEES 
St. Paul St. Louis 
Houston 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
London 


SA. 


The “Viceroy,” Plate V-14 
(Patent Applied For] 
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| “and I should like him so much if—” 

“Ves?’ 

She ied and met my eyes steadily. 

“If he would only realize that I will never 
make my home anywhere but in the United 
States.” 

I made some sententious remark about a 
woman never thinking of where she was 
going to live when she was in love. 

“Perhaps not,” she admitted. ‘One never 
knows what one would do in a special case 
until that case confronts one. But I have 
two friends who married in England. I 
should not call either a successful marriage, 
though they were both love matches. It 
must be a traditional difference in us.” 

“Then there is no chance of your giving 
up your nationality?” 

She answered quite seriously, “ Never! 

“I’m jolly glad to hear that!” I said— 
probably with more ardour than ! intended, 
for when I had finished I found her looking 
at me through surprised and serious eyes. 

“Why?” she asked. 

I tried to laugh it off. I didn’t know my- 
self why I had said it. “ Because,” I struggled 
lamely, “because it would surely break your 
father’s heart.” 

She left soon afterwards, remembering, at 
the last to say that Mrs. Cc!borne expected 
me to dinner that night to discuss their first 
reception. . 

Both Dalton and Atkins were at dinner 
that evening. It was the first time I had 
seen Dalton with Mrs. Colborne since the 
contretemps over the cable. He had told me 
that she had written him a note of apology 
the same day, and though I knew he still felt 
rather resentful about the whole matter he is 
man enough to overlook it and make the best 
of the situation. After all, if we are going to 
live here in any sort of harmony, all of us will 
have to be fairly kindly disposed towards 
each other. That is one side of embassy life 
which I never thought of until I became a 
part of it. Here we are, a group of people, 
living a rather intimate life, seeing each other 
every day, and bound together by only one 
tie—that of having the same object in life. 
The assembling was entirely fortuitous. 
The Department of State, unintentionally, 
plays the réle of fate in many such cases. 
Appointments appear to be made without 
any thought being given to “team- work” 
An ambassador is chosen for political reasons; 
secretaries are promoted through merit or 
senatorial influence; and the heterogeneous 
mass that often results is thrown together 
and expected to fight it out successfully 
among themselves. On the whole I think we 
are hitting it off fairly well. This is due, how- 
ever, to certain broad, tolerant qualities in 
the Ambassador. He is determined to be 
fair and just with us all; and I believe he 
expects us to maintain this attitude towards 
him. Even to Atkins, whom I thought he 
would find insupportable, he is consistently 
polite and even friendly. And as for the note 
which his wife wrote Dalton, there is no doubt 
that it was written at his express command. 
I am delighted that he made her do it. 





HE conversation at dinner was as usual on 

some phase of this eternal diplomatic 
question. After the Ambassador had been 
received by the King, he made the official 
calls on his colleagues, the Ambassadors from 
other countries. Dalton alone accompanied 
him, so I only know of them at second hand, 
though there appears to have been nothing 
specially interesting in connection with these 
calls. Since then the colleagues have been 
returning the calls; and almost every morning 
we have the excitement of Arturo signaling 
the arriva! of His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of Great Britain, et cetera, et cetera. Mrs. 
Colborne has had an audience with the 
Queen. She was accompanied by Miss Col- 
borne, and from their description it was an 
even simpler function than when we were 
presented to the King. It took place in the 
afternoon; they wore afternoon gowns and 
hats, and were received by the Queen and 
two ladies-in-waiting. Mrs. Colborne de- 
clared the Queen a frump and gave quite an 
amusing description of her costume; Miss 
Colborne found her very sweet and gentle. 
Since her audience Mrs. Colborne has been 
taken by the doyenne of the diplomatic corps— 
who happens just now to be the wife of the 
French Ambassador—tocallon the wives ofthe 
Ambassadors. Onthewholeone might say that 
we are fully launched on our career. I have 
shot cards on what might be termed my col- 
leagues, the secretaries—there are about 
fifty of them, I'm sure—and now invitations 
are beginning to pour in. 

The all-important question of the moment 
is the Ambassador’s official reception. He 
is inclined to resent the small part he is per- 
mitted to play in it. The Grand Master of 
Ceremonies called a few days ago, asked him 
when he would like to give his official re- 
ception, and said that he would be glad at 
any time to send him the list of guests to be 
invited. 

“T never heard of such cheek as that! It 
fairly knocked the breath out of me,” the 
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The American Ambassador 
(Continued from page 48) 


Ambassador said at dinner, once more going 
over the whole episode. “As if I didn’t 
know whom to ask to my own house!” 

“But we don’t know, John,” said Mrs. 
Colborne. “We haven't met any of the 
court set. This is our way of meeting them. 
I think it’s delightfully simple. We come to a 
new place, quite unknown, and want to know 
the best people, don’t we? Well—the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies arranges it all for us. 
We can’t make any mistakes. We invite 
only the people he tells us to.’ 

“Hanged if I’ll stand for it!” said the Am- 
bassador. “Why, I might as well not have 
anything to do with it! 

: “Oh, your chance comes, sir,” Atkins cut 
in. “You pay the bills!’ 

“They do let me do that, do they! Well, 
I'll do more. I'll ask the court set if I’ve got 
to, but I’ll also ask all the Americans here.’ 


MEB:. COLBORNE held up her hands. 
“John, dear, we must follow the cus 
toms of this place. This isn’t America.” 

“So much the worse for it!’ growled the 
Ambassador. “I’m determined to have all 
the Americans in town. The rest you can 
manage just as you please: only leave me out 
cf the folderol part as much as possible.” 

The discussion ended with Dalton being 
given instructions by the Ambassador to in- 
vite all the Americans who had left cards. 

When we had returned to the drawing- 
toom, or withdrawing room, as Atkins calls 
it, Arturo came in with a tray filled with cards 
and invitations. Mrs. Colborne seated her 
self at a small table and examined them all 
with great care and greater satisfaction. 
There was an invitation for dinner from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and one fron: 
the British Ambassadress. 

“Comtesse de Stanlau tells me,” Mrs. 
Colborne said, still holding the second invi 
tation in her hand, “that the British Embassy 
has always been the smartest here. She also 
told me, quite confidentially, that the Amer- 
ican Embassy has never been considered of 
much importance.” 

“Which only goes to prove that the C oun- 
tess doesn’t know what she is talking about,” 
commented the Ambassador, looking up from 
a fortnight old American paper. “I sized her 
up the first time I saw her. She’s what we 
call at home a piker. Any woman who would 
have the cheek to ask one thousand francs a 
week for what she pretends to do for you 
would say anything.” 

Evidently Atkins has been successful in 
getting the position for her. This was the 
first I had heard of it, and it was quite evident 
from Mrs. Colborne’s face that she had not 
intended us to know about the arrangement. 
She flushed and looked swiftly around the 
circle. 

“That is quite confidential, John. I did 
not want any one to know about it. 

“Tt is not an excessive price,’ Atkins was 
quick to put in. “In Paris many of the smart 
women of the noblesse demand that much 
before they will appear at your house for 
dinner. Of course it is only their method of 
raising money for their charities, just as it 
is with Comtesse de Stanlau.” 

The Ambassador smiled. 
charity that begins at home.” 

Dalton told me later, apropos of the 
British Embassy, that Comtesse de Stanlau 
was quite correct. In the first place, he said, 
they have a permanent residence here which 
is owned by the Government. That in itself 
gives a certain cachet which we lack. When 
an American Ambassador arrives he usually 
spends a month or two with a real estate agent 
trying to find a furnished house which he can 
rent for four years. Again British Ambassa- 
dors, as well as practically all others except 
our own, are men who have made diplomacy 
their life work; they are left often for ten 
years in one place, which gives them an op- 
portunity to know every one fairly well and 
become a part of the life of that place; an 
American Ambassador is hardly installed 
before his successor arrives. This has been 
our custom now for so many years that the 
people of a capital have become almost in- 
different about knowing us, asserting that it 
is hardly worth while as to-morrow we shall 
be gone. 

“Listen to this,’”’ Mrs. Colborne exclaimed, 
after having opened the last envelope. “It 
surpasses anything I’ve yet received!” She 
read the note aloud— 


“The sort ol 


“<Dear Mrs. Colborne: 

““*T have just come back to town and hear 
you have arrived. I shall be in to-morrow 
afternoon about five to see you. Believe me, 

‘*Most cordially your friend, 
‘Mrs. Carry Haynes’”’ 


Atkins doubled up in his chair and roared 
with laughter. 
““Who is the woman? 
asked Mrs. Colborne. 
““She’s the Consul’s wife!” Atkins cried. 
“A nice old man, Haynes; came to see me 
the other day. From Waco, Texas.” The 
(Continued on page 102) 


Do you know her?” 
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SPRINGTIME 


PAUL JONES Middy Blouses are ideal for the maid 
who seeks individual style, as well as splendid work- 
manship. 


PAUL JONES is the regulation Middy, planned on 
the lines of the standardized blouse worn by U. S. 


Sailors. & 


The Fit is Perfection itself—and the Colors are 
Guaranteed Absolutely Fast. 


[ese] 


Insist on this Labei 


MORRIS & CO., Dept. M. 


Originators of the Middy Blouse 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


New York Office: 1270 Broadway 
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Striking Designs 
at 
Attractive Prices 





Fo R Spring we are featuring striking de- 
signs in Tailored Hats, in addition to the 
higher priced models which will continue to 
be shown by the leading stores and milliners 
in your city. Write us if you are not sure 
where you can see them. 
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nly those who know can 
transcend the commonplace 


in style. Designers of 


Colony Club 
Suits 


know and dare, and achieve 
—character. 


Spring styles will soon be 
on display in your town. 
Ask to be shown one of 
these modish new gar- 
ments. 


Made at the ‘‘Home of the 
Colony Club Suit"’ at Ninety 
Nine Madison 
New York. 







Avenue, 








Fashioned in all materials 


mm vogue. 






On sale m good stores at 






moderate prices. 
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SUITS & COATS | 
Sor SPRING 


. Shy are made in Dame Fashion's 

</ most modish styles -so designed 

that they impart to stout figures 

the whee po ety lines of slender- 
ness and youth 
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The American Ambassador 


(Continued from page 100) 


Ambassador laid aside his paper and looked 
at Atkins. ‘“What’s so funny about it?’ 
“John, dear, women in writing to each 


other don’t sign themselves ‘Mrs. Carry 
Haynes’ yg 

“You're getting too particular, Jenny. 
That may be the way they do it in 
Waco.” 

“She must be quite impossible,” Mrs. 
Colborne said. 

“Impossible! That isn’t the word,” 


Atkins went on laughing. “‘She’s improbable! 
All consuls’ wives are. Wait till you’ve seen 
a few of them.’ 

The Ambassador rose quietly, but I could 
see by the look in his eyes that he was dis- 


pleased. 
“Look here, young man,” he said to 
Atkins, ‘‘it seems to me that you’d be ashamed 


” 


to be known as an American. 

Atkins met his eyes squarely. 
times I am, sir.” 

‘Then why don’t you become a naturalized 
Dago or Turk? We might bring ourselves to 
spare you. I don’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, but sometimes you make me mighty 
tired. I’m going to tell you something right 
now, and I want you to put it in your pipe 
and smoke it. If you can’t find some way of 
being proud of your own country-people 
don’t think this Embassy is the place for 
you.” He said it in a much pleasanter way 
than it sounds, and without waiting for 
Atkins to reply, and perhaps with the inten- 
tion of relieving him from a ag ong re 
he crossed to his wife and took Mrs. Carry 
Haynes’s letter from her hand. ‘Write to 
this lady, Jenny, and tell her to be sure to 
come in to-morrow.” 

I shall do nothing of the sort, John. I’m 
not going to bore myself with tiresome, pro- 
vincial people like her. Besides a consul’s 
wife never goes in the court set.” 

The Ambassador looked at her through a 
short silence, and then exploded: ‘The 
court set! By Golly! What’s the matter 
with all of you! I’ve a great mind to ship 
the whole lot of you home. You no sooner 
get over here then you get ashamed of the 
place you come from. Kitty, stop your laugh- 
ing and write that lady a note. 

Kate Colborne and I, up to this time, had 
heen only very good listeners. The Am- 
bassador’s outburst had struck us both - 
being humourous. His seriousness made i 
all the funnier. I bad tried not to laugh, + 
when I had seen her doing it quite frankly, I 
joined in too. It really was very funny, not 
only his outburst, but the expressions of the 
others—Mrs. Colborne’s annoyance, Atkins’ 
sullen silence, and Dalton’s carefully main- 
tained aloofness. It was very much like a 
group of school children who had mutinied 
against their master. 

Kate rose at her father's command and 
went to a writing-t table. ‘‘What shall I say 
to her, father?” she asked, with a mischievous 
glance at the rest of us. 

‘Tell her any old thing you please,” said 
the Ambassador, “just so you make it 
polite.” 


“Many 


RS. COLBORNE 
and restless. 

“John,” she said, “I will not see this wo- 
man! From her note I can see she is nothing 
but a very second-class American and has no 
position here at all.” 

“She’s American—that’s enough for me. 
As for position, she has got a heap better one 
in my estimation than all your duchesses and 
marquises! 

“‘If you invite her to the house you'll have 
to see her yourself!” 

“Very well, I'll do that; furthermore, I'll 
give her the nicest time I know how. Kitty, 
you see to it. Order tea and lemonade and 
ice-cream, and anything else that Mrs. 
Haynes might like.” 

“I should suggest buttermilk and hot 
soda-biscuits,” said Atkins, “if you really 

want to make her feel at home.” 

The Ambassador ignored this and went 
on: “‘ And if you’ve made any engagements to 
ride with the Count this or the Prince that, 
cut ’em all out. I’m getting sick and tired of 
titles anyhow. And you, gentlemen,” he 
swept us all with an irate look, “I expect all 
of you tc be here to help me. No excuses 
accepted; do you hear? If an American lady 
wants to come to this Embassy she’s going to 
be received with all the hospitality I’m able 
to show. It doesn’t make a bit of difference if 
she signs herself Miss, Mrs. or Madame. 
Do you, understand?” Saft 

Comte de Stanlau came in about ten 
o’clock. The Ambassador tried to get him 
off for a private talk in his smoking-room, but 
Stanlau had no intention of leaving the 
ladies. His attitude towards Kate is becom- 
ing rather objectionable. I don’t mind a 
man showing that he admires a woman, but 
there's no necessity for him to look at her as 
if he were going to eat her up at any moment. 
And, for all her professions about preferring 
Americans, I believe she is beginning to like 
him. 


had risen, impatient 


December 8, 10 

‘THE business of returning cards—shooting 

them, as Atkins calls it—and the regis 
tering and indexing of names and addresses 
of each caller has grown to such proportions 
that I find I am obliged to come an hour 
earlier in the morning to accomplish any- 
thing at all. I have tried to arrange this part 
of the Embassy work systematically, though 
system has never been my strong point. [| 
have a large rubric book for the registering 
of callers; another for invitations with space 
enough to record the persons met at such and 
such a dinner and any remarks on the sub- 
ject that might be useful; a third book for 
dinners and receptions, which are to be given 
at the Embassy, with special pages on which 
there is a diagram of the table showing the 
names of the guests and how they are placed. 
I have also an adjustable placement board; 
it can be used for a dinner of eight or for one 
of one hundred and twenty. Heaven pre- 
serve me from having to seat correctly the 
latter number! The question of placement 
appears to be more vital than any other, 
and quite beyond me. It seems to begin with 
the nationality of the host and is not ended 
when the least important guest’s chauffeur is 
considered. am doing my best to master 
the subject, aided materially by Atkins, who 
insists that he knows it au fond. 

While I was industriously assorting cards 
in the room which the Ambassador uses after 
dinner for a smoking-room, Kate Colborne 
came in dressed for riding. I had not seen 
her before in this costume; it was vastly 
becoming. She sat down in one of the high- 
backed cingue-cento chairs with which this 
room is furnished, and with her crop held in 
both hands looked at me with a certain 
amused i inquiry. 

““Have you seen father this morning?” 

I shook my head, immediately anxious. 

‘“He’s feeling much better.” 

I expressed my relief. 

“However, I shouldn’t fail to appear this 
afternoon to welcome Mrs. Carry Haynes.” 

I assured her that I had no intention of 
being a delinquent; then we were silent a few 
minutes. 

‘Going riding, 
at last. 

“Yes. Can’t you go with me? I wish you 
could. Leave the cards till later.” , 

I looked at her to see how sincere she was; 
but a man can never tell. She said it and 
looked as if she really meant it. I wish I 
could believe she did. 

“Are you going alone? 
“No. 


I suppose,” I commented 


” T asked. 


“W ith whom? 
“My groom—and 
“Comte de Stanlau?” 

She nodded. 

“You are beginning to like him very much, 
aren’t you? 

She looked down and patted her boot with 
the crop. “I have always liked him.” She 
put a slight emphasis on the word “liked”. 

‘You are with him practically all the 
time. You ride with him—talk with him—”’ 

She looked up quickly. “I would ride with 
you, too, if you would ask me; and surely I 
talk to you more than I do to Comte de 
Stanlau.” 

I hate that sort of evasion, and I practically 
told her so. “‘ Every one seems to be the same 
to you. I don’t see why you need go out of 
your way to be so awfully nice to Stanlau.” 

She was a little astonished and greatly 
amused at my answer. “But,” she pro- 
tested, “‘Mr. Dalton told me I must be as 
nice as possible to him.” 

This made me still more peevish. She 
quoted Dalton entirely too often; and since 
his little froissement with her step-mother, she 
has gone out of her way to be pleasant to 
him. It may be at the instigation of her 
father and done as a sort of sop to Dalton’s 
wounded feelings; all the same I don’t see 
why that should be necessary, particularly as 
Dalton is falling in love with her. Any one 
can see that who observes them together. 

“I suppose you do have to be indiscrimi- 
nately nice to people,” I grumbled. “But— 
somehow— 

“Yes?” 

“T hate to feel that your manner to him is 
exactly the same as it is to me.’ 

She let a short silence pass between us. 
When she spoke, her eyes were lowered. 
“Ought I, as a diplomatist’s daughter, to 
show my preferences?” 

I pushed the cards aside and went to her. 

“Kate—” I began, but she didn’t let me 
finish. Before I had said another word she 
had rushed out of the room, laughing. 

I wonder if every man has the feeling, when 
he is falling in love, that the woman is only 
flirting with him! I have been experiencing 
this miserable, uncertain, suspicious, unen- 
durable sensation all the past week. I wish I 
could take it a little more lightly; but I can’t. 
I’ve tried and failed. I shall be quite impossi- 
ble to live with until I know whether Kate is 
only amusing herself at my expense or really 

(Continued on page 104) 
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liking me a little. We are so congenial that 
I have the awful fear that she only finds me 
a bon camarade and is thinking of nothing 
more. But she shan’t think only that; and 
| I’m going to tell her at once that it’s far from 
being my thought. This morning was only 
| the beginning. I’m going to follow it up with 
' very definite statements. 


ROMPTLY at five the Ambassador and 

Kate, Dalton, Atkins and I assembled 
in the drawing-room. Mrs. Colborne sent 
word that she was suffering from headache. 

Kate seated herself at the tea-table; be- 
fore I could get it, Dalton had taken the chair 
beside her; Atkins yawned in the most com- 
| fortable chair in the room; and the Ambassa- 
‘dor walked up and down the floor, hands 
clasped behind him, head forward in deep 

thought. He has been giving all of his at- 

j tention, during the past few days, to what 
might be called the raison d’tre of his ap- 
pointment. He has had some important 
interviews on the subject with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; he has also met several 
of the leaders in Parliament and had a long 
visit this morning with the Prime Minister. 
He has said nothing to me about it, but I can 
tell from his preoccupation that things are 
not going very smoothly. He may be 
realizing that success is doubtful. Hereto- 
fore he has not admitted such a possibility. 
His almost depressed expression would 
suggest such a realization. 

Kate busied herself with the tea things, 
and did not bother about the rest of us. We 
were all rather silent. When the water was 
boiling she made the tea, poured out a cup, 
and held it towards her father. 

“If you are going to invite ladies to tea, 
father,” she said, “you must learn how to 
drink it with them. Otherwise they will say 
you are not hospitable.” 

He stopped and looked down at her, smil- 
ing. I like to see him look at her. It invari- 
ably brings out a very gentle, very lovable 
side of his character. 

“You know, Kitty, I never drank a cup of 
tea in my life,”’ he said. 

“You’ve never been Ambassador before 
either,” she answered, still holding the cup 
out to him and meeting his eye affectionately. 

‘And every one says that tea drinking is the 
first requisite.” 

He pushed a chair close to hers, sat down, 
took the cup of tea, inspected it dubiously, 
then looked at her. “You really want me to 
do it, Kitty?” 

“I do, father.” 

“Why? 

‘Because I want you to be,” she tried to 
keep her expression serious, “a perfect Am- 
bassador.” 

“So this is the finishing touch, is it?” He 
held the cup in his hand. ‘Old maid’s dissi- 
pation. Well—here it goes.’’ He drained the 
cup with one swallow, put it down and made 
a wry face. 

“And now,” she said, “‘one thing more— 
a cigarette.” I offered my case. ‘No, yours 
are too strong. He must have a delicately 
scented one with a gold tip. Mr. Atkins has 
the kind I mean.’ 

Atkins came forward with his case. She 
took a cigarette and, rising, leaned towards her 
father. 

“Stop your fooling, Kitty. If I drink a 
whole cup of tea and then smoke a cigarette, 
i'll have to go to bed and send for a doctor.” 

She shook her head and smiled with de- 
termination. In the end she got the cigarette 
between his lips and held a lighted match to 
it. He inhaled the smoke and smiled at her. 
He was enjoying it immensely—her playing 
with him this way. 

‘Like to see what you can do with me, you 
rascal!” he laughed easily. “* Well—satisfied 
now?” 





HE considered him thoughtfully. ‘Not 

quite. Oh, I know. Mr. Atkins, give me 
your monocle.”” She placed the monocle in 
the Ambassador’s eye, and clapping her 
hands gaily, sank back in her chair. 

“Come,” she cried, ‘and see His Excellency 
the Honourable John T. Colborne, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America!” 

The striking part of the whole thing was 
the extraordinary difference a cigarette and 
a monocle made in his appearance. It at 
once gave him a gayer, lighter air; it lifted 
him out of a middle-aged, solid, dignified 
gentleman into an almost smart man of the 
world. 

“You look quite English, sir,” 
Atkins. 

“W hich is exactly what I don’t want to 
look,” said the Ambassador, tossing aside 
both cigarette and monocle. 

In the midst of this scene the mattre d’hétel 
announced Mrs. Haynes. If the poor, unfor- 
tunate woman had known what comment her 
visit had created, I doubt if she would ever 
have come to the Embassy. She entered the 
room and stopped timidly near the door. 
Kate went quickly to ber with outstretched 
han 


commented 





“T am Kate Colborne,” she said. “J 4 
very glad to meet you.” Still holding 
hand, Kate turned to her father. 
is my father, Mrs. Haynes.” 

Kate managed it very gracefully, even 
sweetly, in her manner to the unfortunate Mrs. 
Haynes. I use the adjective unfortunate 
advisedly. There was something 
Mrs. Haynes that struck one at once as piti 
ful. She was a small woman, very badly 
dressed in a home-made attempt at some ex- 
aggerated fashion—I remember somehow a 
combination of bright colours and cheap lace 
—her face was pale, carelessly powdered and 
looked inexpressibly weary. Indeed 
whole personality was one of weariness 
that she was—at least I don’t see why she 
should have been—but this effect was so 
pronounced that as I looked at her I felt a 
wave of weariness, physical, I mean, sweep 
over me. We were all duly presented to her. 

“Mighty glad to know you, Mrs. Hi uynes,” 
said the Ambassador. “Have a chair.” 


m 
her 


“And this 


about 


her 


Not 


Mrs. Haynes glanced timidly about the 
room. “I came to see your wife, Mr. Col- 
borne. Isn’t she here?” 

“I’m sorry, Madame,” he answered. 
“Won’t I do?—or some of us here?” 

“Where is your wife?” Mrs. Haynes 


evidently was not to be put off, in spite of 
her timidity. 

“She has a bad headache,” Kate hastily 
explained, “and asked me to make her 
apologies. She is very sorry not to be able 
to see you.” 

The Ambassador pushed a chair close to 
the table, and Mrs. Haynes sat down. She 
arranged her skirts carefully, crossed her hands 
in her lap and looked up at the Ambassador. 

“Mr. Colborne, are you happy here?” she 
asked. 


HE question came sharp and direct out of 

the silence which had followed getting her 
seated. It caught all of us unprepared, and 
most of all the Ambassador. He looked at 
her quickly and then coughed. 

“Well- Madame- I—” 

“T mean,” Mrs. Haynes went on, 
you lots rather be at home?” 

‘There’s no doubt about that, Madame.” 
The Ambassador’s voice was convincing 
enough on this point. 

“1 certainly am glad to hear somebody say 
it.” Mrs. Haynes sighed and settled a little 
less uncomfortably into her chair. ‘I’m just 
dying of homesickness, myself. I’ve been out 
of the States going on two years now, and I 
tell you, it’s just awful, Mr. Colborne. I’m 
real lonely—all the time. If I could just see 
Waco once more—that’s my home town, 
Waco, Texas, you know—Il’d be willing 
most to die. All this stuff they tell you about 
Europe is just pure foolishness. What do I 
care about all these ugly old pictures, and 
churches and broken down buildings, if I 
haven't got friends to visit with!” 

Her voice was plaintive; indeed it was 
more than that; there was something quite 
touching about the recital of her situation. 
Listening to her I could not help feeling that 
being so misplaced—it was nothing more nor 
less than that—was almost a tragedy for the 
poor woman. Nothing is more dismal than 
to be in uncongenial surroundings. 

I saw Kate’s face soften sympathetically. 
“Why don’t you go back home, Mrs. 
Haynes: ,* 

“T couldn’t think of leaving Mr. Haynes 
He’ s just as miserable as me. 

“Both of you go, Madame,” 
bassador. 

The lines in the withered face deepened. 
“We can’t do that. Mr. Hay nes is old, and 
he can’t begin all over again. When they 
gave him this job we sold our home. We 
haven’t any place to go back to. Everybody 
told us after we got over here we'd like it so 
much we wouldn’t ever want to come back 
home. I guess I'd like it more if I knew any- 
body; but I don’t, and it’s terrible lonesome. 
Why, Mr. Colborne, as I was saying, I’ve 
been here going on two years, and will you 
believe it, not a living soul has called on me 
yet!” 
The Ambassador’s face expressed his re- 
gret; Kate remained sympathetically silent. 
It remained for Atkins to break the silence. 
He rose and came a little nearer. 

“Probably you don’t know it,” he said, 
quite gently for him, “but it is the custom in 
this place for the new arrivals to make the 
first call.” 

Mrs. Haynes lifted her head with a first 
show of spirit. It was a great relief to find 
something which made her less dismal. 

“Who ever heard of a stranger calling 
first!” she looked at Atkins as if deeply 
offended by the suggestion. “If that’s what 
they are waiting for, they can wait!” This 
was accompanied by a toss of the head that 
was actually vigourous. 

‘But it is the custom here, Mrs. Hay nes,” 
Kate said, careful to make her voice con- 
ciliating. ‘‘When one meets a resident here, 
one leaves a card at once.” 

“‘Within twenty-four hours,” Atkins put 

(Continued on page 106) 
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advantage of a fancied resemblance.” 
“Let me see you alone and you'll change 
your mind,” said the man. 


ERRON lifted the bag from under the 
desk, took out the revolver and said, 

“Perhaps the ladies had better retire.” 

Helen and Miss Barton arose, but the 
burglar cried sharply: 

“TI said alone.” 

There was a moment of silence, during 
which no one moved. Then the burglar said: 

“Since you insist on it, we will play the 
act out before a full house.”” Addressing Mr. 
Bowne, he went on, “Sorry; we burglars 


abhor scenes. We delight in quietness. 
Remember that I have tried to avoid the 
climax.” 


The tenseness of the moment was relieved 
by Whitacre: 

“Permit me, Mr. Burglar, to say you have 
wonderful control of yourself. I never met a 
member of your profession before. Some- 
time I should like to get your ideas of the 
ethics of your calling. But just now | advise 
you to run, and run hard.” 

The burglar smiled affably. 

“T have no fear,” he said quietly, “but I 
thank you for your advice. Mr. Gerron will 
be glad to let me go before I am through. 
We have inherited the same traits from our 
illustrious father. We are both cunning 
men, going after money in the easiest way 
known to us. My father taught him to steal 
legitimately, but from my point of view my 
methods are more honourable. 

“When Mr. Gerron answered my direct 
questions twice with a ‘very well’ instead of 
a straight yes, I thought he might not play 
fair. In the ‘social circles of burglars it is 
not considered reprehensible to look over 
papers and such things as come our way, so 
I had no compunctions about searc hing his 
bag. There were some legal papers, some law 
books, a pamphlet on social service, which I 
read with interest—” 

Bowne heard Whitacre laugh and saw 
Hele n frown. The burglar went on, 

‘and a letter from father.” 

“Mr. Bowne,” said Gerron, “there is no 
necessity of prolonging this disagreeable 
scene. Permit me to see the fellow alone, 
and M shall decide what to do with him.” 

Too late,” said the burglar. “You are 
not even a square gambler. You made me 
publicly name my cards and now want to 
bet again. I don’t trust you. Besides I’ve 
grown fond of this social service thing. I'll 
be famous as the first active burglar to take 
it up.” Drawing a letter from his pocket he 
began to read: 


“My dear Charles: 


‘*T am glad the Bowne vs. Moran, et al., 
suit came out all right, but your handling 


The 


American 


was a bit coarse. To accept a retaining fee 
irom Bowne and advise him to settle after 
the Moran crowd let you in on the underwrit 
ing for the new company was dangerous. It 
gave Moran a chance to get at you. It is a 
good thing John Bowne has become senile 
as you say. Five years ago he would have 
fought to a finish, win or lose. I suppose his 
wife’s death has affected him greatly.’’ 


Gerron’s face flushed, then turned ashen 
He still stood with the revolver in his hand. 

“Take your bag and go.” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Bowne, “senile as | 
am, I must insist now on seeing this through 
to the end.” 

The burglar smiled and continued: 


“*Vour charges for settling the estate of 
the late Mrs. Bowne are too high. Cut them 
twenty-five per cent. From your letter [ 
understand that everything goes to Helen 
and will come to you when you marry the 
little anarchist. 

*€ Affectionately, 
Father.’”’ 


There was a moment of silence. Then 
Helen, with her face firmly set, walked to 
Gerron. In a voice breaking with indigna 
tion she said, “‘Give me that revolver.” 

Gerron meekly handed it to her. She 
thrust it into the burglar’s bag, closed and 
pushed the bag towards him. Then she 
touched the bell. 

Joseph,” she said to the butler, “see that 
this gentleman has the touring car for an 
hour. Go where you will, but go now—at 
once.” 

The burglar took his bag, after laying 
Gerron’s on the desk, bowed and handed the 
letter to Helen. 

““Madame, I thank you,” he said. “In 
giving you this I assure you on the word of 
an honourable thief that I have kept no 
copy. 

He bowed again and left the room. No 
word was spoken until the horn of the auto 
mobile announced the departure of the car. 
Then Helen handed the letter to her father, 
placed her hand on Whitacre’s arm and said, 
“Come, Miss Barton, let us go to the porch 
and leave the discussion to father and Mr. 
Gerron.”” As they passed through the door 
the butler announced ‘‘Two men to see Mr. 
Gerron. # 

‘Tell them to wait,” responded Mr. Bowne, 
“T will explain his reason for calling them 
in a few minutes.” 

When the butler retired, the older man, 
turning to the ashen-faced Gerron and tap- 
ping the letter, quietly said: 

‘IT may have occasion to refer to this again 
~ senility is not always progressive, Mr. 
Gerron.’ 


Ambassador 
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in. “Otherwise one shows one’s ignorance of 
good usage. 

Kate frowned him into silence and turned 
back to Mrs. Haynes. ‘After that, the resi- 
dent returns the card, and eventually you are 
invited to her house. I have been very care- 
ful to observe this custom. It is expected.” 

Mrs. Haynes listened with growing in- 
credulity. ‘“‘Do you mean to tell me your 
mothe sr does that?” 

‘“My step-mother’s case is a little differ- 
ent. She is an Ambassadress; but even she 
has to leave cards first on officials and col- 
leagues. But I assure you for others it is 
quite right to make the first call.” 

I don’t think Mrs. Haynes was in the least 
convinced. In fact her answer showed it. 

“‘Well—I, for one, am not going to en- 
courage them in any such foolishness. Why, 
if I met a lady and went right off and called 
on her, I'd feel exactly like I was begging her 
to ask me toa party. I think that would be 
just terrible. Don’t you, Mr. Colborne?” 

“They've got a lot of queer ways of doing 
things over here, Madame,” he replied. “I 
don’t bother with ’em. Leave all that 
foolishness to my wife and Kitty.’ 

‘They tell me,” Mrs. Haynes went on 
more placidly, “that the whole trouble is 
because Mr. Haynes and I have never been 
introduced to the King and Queen. They 
say they sort of size you up by that over here. 
The Ambassador before you wouldn’t intro- 
duce us because he said a consul and his 
wife weren't allowed in the palace.” 

The Ambassador gave an impatient laugh. 

“Evidently he didn’t know his business!’ 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ Dalton had 
leaned closer to the Ambassador and lowered 
his voice, ‘ ‘consuls and their wives are not 
—— at court.” 

I'd like to know why?” 
bassador, bristling. 

“Their position is commercial.” 

‘And what’s mine?” 

" “Diplomatic.” 


said the Am- 


Mrs. Haynes had listened with alertness. 
With her heart in a subject she can be as 
virile as any one. ‘There isn’t any differ- 
ence like that at home,” she said. “I’ve got 
just as good a position as any one in Waco. 
I’m president of the Ladies’ Cooking Club; 
my husband is elder in the Baptist Church; 
and we've always been highly respected 
people. I’m just as much of a lady as your 
wife, Mr. Colborne; and I don’t see why I 
can’t meet the King and Queen just as well 
as she can. 

‘“T’ll make it my business to see that you 
do meet ’em, Madame,” said the Ambas- 
sador. “‘Young man,” to Atkins, “make a 
memorandum of that at once. a 

“Tt’s quite irregular,’ Atkins answered. 

“T don’t give a dog-gone if it is.” 

Mrs. Haynes actually smiled. I didn’t 
believe she could. Then she rose and held out 
her hand to the Ambassador. “Thank you, 
sir. I feel better already. It sure is good to 
see a real American gentleman like you rep- 
resenting the United States!” 

Kate rose hurriedly. In the interest of the 
conversation she had forgotten to give any 
one tea. “But surely, Mrs. Haynes, you are 
zg ring to have a cup of tea?” 

‘No, thank you,” she said, extending her 
limp hand. “We have early supper; and tea 
always takes my appetite. Joshiah and I 
don’t believe in all these foolish customs of 
dinner at night. I never could sleep on a full 
stomach.” 

We shook hands with her, each in turn, and 
Dalton preceded her to the door. “Let me 
see you out, he said. 

“Not on your life'’’ cried the Ambassador; 
“I’m going to do that myself. This is the 
first time I’ve had a visit from a real American 
lady since I got here.” 

He offered his arm, Mrs. Haynes took it, 
and together they left the room. 

I wonder if the Ambassador is right when 
he calls Mrs. Haynes a “real American 

(Continued on page 112) 
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HE predominating feature of FLOER- 
STYLE Gowns is that they are from 
three to six months ahead of the 
Fashions ;—the woman who wears FLOER- 
STYLE Gowns will have the satisfaction 
of seeing the styles she discards, worn gen- 
erally, a season later. 
There’s a FLOERSTYLE GOWN for every occasion ; 
—for Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear. 
FLOERSTYLE College and Sports Dresses combine 
elegance with price moderateness. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, write to us ;— 
we will make it possible for you to get FLOERSTYLE 
Gowns. 





















Send for free illustrated Catalog of 
FLOERSTYLE GOWNS 


Samuel Floersheimer & Bro. 


The Floersheimer Co. (for Misses’ Gowns) 


2 West 33rd Street New York 
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H° CREPE de CHINE( @ 


36 inches wide—$1.35 a yard 
(We pay the parcel post) 
Cotors: White, Flesh, Navy, Black 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 





pRANSFORMAT IONS 








** The Better 
Kind”’ 




















A Dainty We make nothing but Crepe de Chine, and in these four colors only. 
Costume We issue no catalog and send no samples, but if you are not per- 
for fectly satisfied in every respect with your purchase, your money will 
Your be returned without question. Always send remittance with order. 
Maid 

pee INTERNATIONAL SILK COMPANY 


95-B MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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cotton pongee; 
detachable hem- 
—, —_ 
orga collar 
and cuffs. $4.00 


East of the 
Rockies. 











Most becoming, exceedingly comfort- F 
able, natural in looks, with ventilated . 
side-parting, on shaped foundation. 
Beautiful Quality of Hair; Amasz- 
ingly low in price. When ordering 
by mail send sample of your hair. 
No. 29021—Postpaid....... .$8.75 
Grays Extra. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


No. 453 — 
Same in white 





tached collar 
dnd cut, $3.50 Models Facial Contours 



























MILLER LANGDON, Inc. Wigs aud Toupaee Ser Men. 
665 Fifth Avenue FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


[ Telephone, Plaza 9425 Cor. 53d Street NEW YORK 100 Fifth Ave, Dept.287 New York 


East of the : 

Rockies. It is a wonderfully effective food for + + + 

‘ the skin. Eradicates wrinkles and deli ° 

zu mn, Wg cately a the face to a youthful Write for 

3 contour. e tissues which underlie ‘ec ° 9 

Bias & Pe = : the surface of the skin are nourished Vogue Coiffures 

= a ar ot ee. Pt MILLER LANGDON trea te. use. Many New York women our FREE CATALOG of 
lending stores, incindine: of social distinction find it indispensable. } eed ir- 

‘ B. pmlc . a & Taylor / oe ene You, er 2 use it = yen are in- Guasual Bale-Goods 

=| Arnold Constable & Co.R. H. Macy é& Co terested in the retention of a youthful 

=| Abraham & Straus Jas. McCreery & Co. aspect. Jars are $1.00 and $2.00. ounee p a? WAVES 

2S octane Bros. Franklin Simon é Co. Miller Langdon Astringent closes en- SWITENES 5 FE BANGS 

. Gimbel. Brothers heen Dentin larged pores and firms sagging facial wics PUFFS 

_| H.C. F. Koch & Co. John Wanamaker muscles. $1.00 per bottle. BRAIDS 

es nae Se. Miller Langdon Perfume has a delicate FRINGES 

=| Write for Booklet H and’complimentary Copy of and elusive fragrance. $4.00 per bottle. POMPA. TRANSFOR- 

=| ‘Your Maid and How She Should Dress.” —_ 
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HAYS anp GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 43) 


cold and wet, rough food and bodily discom- 
fort, and my particular job gave me no time or 
inclination to be selfish. Ambulance work is 
not like driving a taxi. The blessés can not stand 
jolting; a wound gets sensitive as it gets older, 
especially after an operation has caused extra 
weakness and loss of blood. In handling 
patients from those hospitals in which the 
desperate surgical cases are treated, one has 
to drive at snail’s pace and pick the best of 
the road to ease the load of miserable human 
remnants. To be reminded of a lapse of vigi- 
lance by the muffled cry of “Ah, bon Dieu 
doucement !” is a lesson never to be for- 
gotten. 

In the early days our runs were long— 
twenty, thirty, even sixty kilometres. The 
roads were narrow and choked with troops 
and supplies; mud and snow made progress 
slow and difficult; long range bombardment 
and ignorance of the country also hindered us, 
and altogether we had a strenuous time. 
Roger Griswold, for example, arrived one 
night at B——,, found his hospital had been 
shelled out and removed to C , wherever 
that was. His round trip of only sixty odd 
kilometres consumed the greater part of a 
day and a night; on his return the hospital 
was as full as ever, but off he drove again 
with another load. That was the worst of 
it—the job was never ending. 

Better times finally came, and none too 
soon. The roads were widened and im- 
proved. The wonderful automobile trans- 
port service of the French Army got into full 
swing, and the victory of the Meuse was 
largely due to the motor-truck, the camion. 
Very gratifying it was to see that so many 
trucks were marques américaines. 

We were shifted constantly, but always 
a little nearer to “the front”. At last we got 
the order to work the advanced postes de 
secours, or field stations. 

Set the scene like this: Inside a low- 
raftered farm kitchen, dimly lighted by a 
flickering oil lamp, a desk littered with papers, 
a field telephone, a loaf of army bread, and 
a half tin of singe (pet name for corned beef). 
At the end of the room a sleepy sergeant. 
Wheezes and snores from the men sprawled 
on the floor. Outside a steady drip-drip. 
The telephone jangles. A rapid flow of 
patois du midi from the sergeant, and over he 
comes to shake up one of the huddled figures. 

“C'est toi la premiére voilure pour—?’ 

“Oui, c’est moi, il y a déjd des blessés? 

“Si, iy ena quelques uns de signaler, il 
faudrait bien monter. 

You stretch, roll over and stumble to your 
feet. After a search with a flash-lamp you 
find your fellow conducteur, who, not being on 
driving service that night, is to go along as 
convoyeur in case of trouble. The sergeant 
hands over the mail for the poste, and we step 
into the village street. 

It is very dark. The rain is drenching. 
Some fumbling to crank up. Of course no 
lights. Only by good luck can we keep 
straight. At the edge of the village a sentry 
flashes a pocket lamp; the red cross on the 
car satisfies him and he retires. 

The road winds steeply upwards for a 
quarter of a mile. The climb takes twenty 
minutes, because a mistake means a fifty- 
foot plunge down the side of the hill. Finally 
at the top we traverse a long level plateau. 
Here the going is easier. The road is wider 
and without ditches. It glistens steely grey 
under the light of the star shells flaring over 
the trenches. After much shouting of “A 
droite—sacre nom d’un espéce de chien, tenez 
votre droite!” we pass a line of caissons carry- 
ing up shells for the batteries. The drivers, 
as they loom out of the murk on their steam- 
ing horses, are steel casqued and black 
cloaked, striking a note of the moyen dge. A 
line of mules and two-wheeled carts loaded 
with machine-gun ammunition is next en- 
countered. 

As we reach the edge of the plateau the 
road dips. Down, down we coast at low 
speed. At the bottom is a clump of houses. 

A shell comes hurtling by with its undulating 
scream, bursts in a crashing detonation up a 
side street and exposes the forlorn village 
with its hideous gaping wounds for the 
fraction of a second in vivid violet light. 
We duck through a narrow passage and out 
into the open country again. 

Now we are in the midst of the batteries. 
All around their little range-lights twinkle. 





One is methodically firing a thousand yards 
off, the jets of flame stabbing the night. 
Unexpectedly another opens up only a few 
feet away, the jar fairly splitting our heads, 
As the shells screech by, seemingly within a 
few inches of the car, leaving behind their 
trail of rending noise, you savagely hope 
they will find the mark. 

Ahead the magnesium rockets 
steadily, bathing the hills in a cold, cruel 
glare. All at once the car swerves, gives a 
giddy lurch, jumps like a goat, and brings 
up with a sickening wrench. We have 
driven through a shell crater. 

“That’s a new one, isn t it, Carrol? 

“T don’t remember it. 

“Let’s try to coming home.” 

The road swerves sharply, dips through a 
hollow where the ground looks like a photo- 
graph of the moon—‘Shell Hgle Hollow” 
we map it—and after a bit brings us to the 
poste. 

After looking over the springs to see that 
nothing was carried away in the bumps, we 
leave the car and start down a crooked and 
gradually deepening ditch. Ahead the glare 
of an acetylene lamp filters through a blanket. 
Down a flight of steps and we push our way 
into a dugout, smashing our tin “kellys” 
over our ears in the low passage. Two 
doctors are playing cards; a third is winding 
a toy phonograph—marvelous instrument, 
convertible at a moment’s notice into a 
roulette wheel. pot of spicy punch is 
brewing i in a kettle, and excellently well does 
it cispel the aching cold. 

Only two wounded, not seriously, so we 
decide to wait for a full load. Beyond a 
partition are the long double-decked rows of 
stretcher-racks. The two wounded are 
chatting at the far end; we give them some 
tobacco and a litre of red wine—pinard in 
soldier argot. 

It is hot and stuffy in here, so we step out- 


burn 


side. The rain has stopped, and a crescent 
moon is peeping through black scudding 
clouds. All is quiet and calm. Not a light 


now, not a sound, save the jangle and creak 
of a wagon far off. The oa of dawn is in 
the air. For a moment one thinks of a New 
—— countryside. 

Then a French fusée éclairante climbs 
upward from the trenches half a mile away, 
leaving a parabola of golden sparks, and 
finally bursts in a ball of blinding light, then 
slowly drifts away on its parachute. A 
battery behind us roars as a shell whines 
overhead. As far as one can see on either 
side the star lights shoot up and flicker out, 
and far down the line the tat-tat-tat of a 
machine rifle cuts the air. 

The morning is in the east, and as the 
brancardiers, or stretcher-bearers, pass up the 
last of their pitiable burdens we hunch into 
our coats, grip a hand, shout “ Belle chance 
a demain!” and slip back again down the 
road into the darkness. 

Well, what of it? What does it all amount 
to? 

Contrary to quasi- -popular impression, the 
American Ambulance is not running this 
war single handed, nor would the French 
campaign fall flat if our help were withdrawn. 
Undoubtedly we are rendering some aid in 
time of trouble, and the French soldier is 
courteous enough never to let us nor himself 
lose sight of this fact. 

Nor is it the international amity it may 
serve to cement that counts. We and our 
work are but the natural expression, in a 
small way, of a bond that has held between 
sister republics since the American Revolu- 
tion. I have before me a copy of a letter 
sent by the general commanding our division 
to our lieutenant in which he says the men of 
“Section Two” have “proved themselves 
worthy sons of the great and generous nation 
for whom our ancestors spilled their blood.” 

No, the real significance of the spirit of the 
service will appear later, here at home in 
our own country. Those of us who come back 
will tell of the ideals for which hundreds of 
thousands of young, vigourous and hopeful 
men have cheerfully given their lives; and 
if we can transplant the smallest germ of the 
Frenchman’s indomitable grit, the courage 
out of which was born the cry “J/s ne passe- 
ront pas!” then our work will have been far 
from vain. For personal reward we have 
learned, I hone, some lessons of obedience and 
democracy. 


Along Fifth Avenue 
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sphere, for while the models are the creations 
of Parisian houses the silk is absolutely our 
own. The texture is delightful and the colour- 
ings exquisite, but, wait, the best is yet to be 
told—it launders! Realizing the untold possi- 
bilities of Yo San, Mr. Gidding was inspired 
to send lots and lots of it to Paris, there to 
be fashioned into sports suits of exclusive 
design, and the result—well, you never, 
never, never saw anything more successfull! 


108 


Organdie dresses embroidered with cotton 
floss and threads of gold or silver are being 
featured at Belle Bryce Gemmel’s; also 
saw there many delightful “little dresses 
of crépe de Chine, which fabric by the way will 
be ever so popular this season. As to colours, 
many and varied are the favourite hues, 
though no wardrobe will be complete with- 
out something green—the more “emeraldy” 
the better! 
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ilk Fabrics 


ELL-DRESSED 

women of today de- 
mand durability as well as 
smartness in the silks they 
buy. These highly impor- 
tant qualities are happily 
combined, woven into each 
yard of Belding’s Silk 
Fabrics. 

Dress Silks, Lining Silks, Petticoat 
Silks. $1.25 to $2.50 per yard 
(36 inches wide) 

Look for the guarantee 
<©BELDING'SS woven in 
the selvage, or the Belding 
Tag in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. 

Belding’s Sewing Silk in 
colors to match all fabric 
tints. Guaranteed ful] 
strength, pure dye; will not 
split, snarl nor ravel in use. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia St. Paul 


Baltimore 


Sew with silk and use Belding’s 
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The Beauty Bang 
» Price, 


$2.00 


Sample 
“ of hair 


Fashion’s Fascinating Fringe 
Paris sends us the Beauty Bang 


The French widow's chapeau revealing as it 
does this fascinating fringe of hair, is doubtless 
responsible for its vogue. 
wrinkles, complements the contour of the face 
and is wonderfully alluring. 
convenience for the motor hat, and—worn in 
the boudoir cap,—the Beauty Bang gives a 
quaint charm and conceals the belated coiffure. 
We shape the Beauty Bang to suit each indi- 
vidual style, 
constructingit 


It covers frowns and 


It is an attractive 








so that where 


» a thin bang is desirable, it divides and be- 


comes a part of the upper coiffure—adding 
grace and softness. 

All hair-needs looked after in our parlors. 
Our Nu-sheen Hair Coloring takes years 
from your appearance if the hair is grey or 


faded. 


One treatment will convince you. 


Scalp treatment given— also advised by 
mail. Tell us your hair needs. All informa- 
tion strictly confidential. 


Bertha-Burkett Company 


22 West 39th Street 


N. Y. City 








Paris 











5 East 47th Street 
New York 


Boston 


A new Shop just off the Avenue with the Paris atmosphere you have been looking for—Our French 
designers will make a special study of the lines and colors you should wear. ‘“*Chic” Collection of 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns, Dancing Frocks and Serge Dresses constantly on view. 


February Display of Snappy Sport Clothes. 














Don’t cut the cuticle. 
Cutting leaves a rough, 
ragged edge — makes 
hangnails. 





















Discard your cuticle scissors. Use 
Cutex, the harmiess cuticle remover. 
See what one application does! 


Why Cutting Ruins 
the Cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm 


Start today to have the shapely, well-kept nails that 
make any hand beautiful. See how quickly, how eas- 
ily you can have the most wonderful manicure you 
ever saw—see how smooth and firm Cutex keeps your 
cuticle without trimming or cutting it; how lovely 


it makes your nails look! 


Doctor Murray, the famous specialist, 
says: “On no account trim the cuticle 


with scissors. This 
leaves a raw, bleeding 
edge which will give 


rise to hangnails, and 
often makes the rim 
of flesh about the nail 
become sore and 
swollen.” 


Over and over other 
specialists repeat the 
advice—‘‘do not trim 
the cuticle.” ‘“‘Under 
no circumstances 
should scissors or 
knife touch the cuti- 
cle.”’ “Cutting is 
ruinous.” 

It was to meet the 
need for a harmless 
cuticle remover that 
the Cutex formula was 
prepared. 

Cutex completely 
does away with cuti- 
cle cutting, leaves the 
skin at the base of 
the nail smooth and 
firm, unbroken. 


The new way to manicure 

In the Cutex package you will find 
orange stick and ecaae cotton.. Wrap 
a little cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 
Then work the stick around the base 
of the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Wipe off the dead surplus skin 
and rinse the hands in clear water. 

Then a touch of Cutex Nail White— 
a soft, white cream, which removes all 
discolorations from underneath the nails. 

Cutex Nail Cake rubbed on the palm 
of the hand and passed quickly over the 
nails, gives them a delightful polish. 
Should you wish an especially brilliant, 
long-lasting polish, apply Cutex Polishing 
Paste first, then the Nail Cake. 


fectly 
stage, says: 


A decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you 
realize what a great improve- 
ment even one application makes; 
you cannot know how attractive 
your nails can be made to look. 
Try it. See for yourself. 

Cutex manicure preparations 


cannot 





Mary Nash, one of the most per- 

women on the 

don’t see how I 

ever tolerated having my cuticle 

cut—Cutex makes my nails look 
so much better.” 


gowned 


are sold in all high class drug stores 
and at the toilet goods counters of de- 
partment stores. 
Cutex comes in 50c 
bottles with an intro- 
ductory size at 25c. 
The 50c bottle is the 
more economical size 


to buy—it will last 
three times as long as 
the 25c bottle. Extra 
large size _ bottles, 
$1.00. Cutex Nail 
White is 25c. Cutex 
Nail Polish in Cake, 


Powder or Paste form 
is also 25c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort, for 
sore or tender cuticle 
is 25c. 

If your favorite 
store has not yet been 
supplied with Cutex, 
order direct from us. 


Send 14c today 
for Complete 
Manicure Set 

Tear off the coupon 
now and send it to us 
with 14c (10c for the 
manicure set and 4c for ‘packing and 
postage) and we will send you a com 
plete Midget Manicure Set containing 
trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Nail Cake 
(Polish), Cutex Polishing Paste, and 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, together with 
orange stick, emery boards and absorbent 
cotton. Enough for six “manicures.” 
Send today. 

The Cutex Traveling Manicure Set 
at $1.00 contains four Cutex products, 
together with file, orange sticks and 
emery boards. A flat, compact set, ex- 
cellent for traveling purposes, or for 
home use. 

If your dealer hasn’t this set, order 
direct, sending his name. 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 201, 9 West Broadway 
New York City 


If you live in Canada, ad- 
ress MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson, Dept. 201, 489 St. 
Paul St., West, Montreal 
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HARMING Bride’s Gown, Maid of Honor 
and Bridesmaid’ scostumesdesignedby Betty 
Wales, Dressmaker, are quite the latest thing. 
Sweet and simple, yetstamped with style-superi- 
ority. The loveliest and finest of fabrics exqui- 
sitely put togetherin Betty Wales inimitableway. 
Don’ twearyourselfoutbefore the ‘day ofdays’’ 
with worry of fittings—for every occasion buy 





Dresses 


TRADE MARK REG. 











Social Frocks, Street and Afternoon 
Dresses, Sport Clothes 


But be sure the lucky, fashionable Ploshkin is on the label of 
eachandevery gown, or youare not getting a genuine Betty Wales. 
Onestoreonly in each townisauthor- 
ized to sell Betty Wales Dresses. Let 
us help you locate your nearest dealer. 





Send ten 2c stamps for statuette 
Ploshkin, who, ‘tis said, will make // 
your Honeymoon lasting. 

A Betty Wales Ploshkin 
Kept always in sight 

Brings luck and good fortune 
Makes everything right 


Betty Wales Dressmakers 


103 Waldorf Bldg., New York 
In Association with Goldman Costume Co. 








| perienced boy to assist. 
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Society’s Specialty Shops Spell Success 


(Continued from page 47) 


for themselves, perhaps, at some future time. 

I was so struck by the seriousness of this 
last establishment that my mind reverted to 
the Commission Shop for Women’s Work 
a few blocks away. Here I saw Miss Sarah 
Matthews who told me that soon after the 
outbreak of the war the New York Stock 
Exchange being closed, twelve ladies, all 
wives of stockbrokers, felt they must com- 
bine to meet an unusually depressing situation. 
They decided to open a shop for women’s 
work, the consigner being asked to pay five 
dollars a year for the privilege of sending her 
goods there; twenty per cent. commission 
was to be deducted from the sale of each 
article and turned over to the committee 
organizing and maintaining the store. Thus 
the Commission Shop for Women’s Work 
started with one room in Madison Avenue. 

Their first best-selling articles were garden 
smocks of every colour, and sports skirts in 
chintz and cretonne. They then began to make 
hats, negligées, bedroom slippers and chil- 
dren’s clothes. Last year a new line was 
opened in garden appurtenances such as 
aprons and baskets. There are articles at the 
shop for sale at all prices, the lowest, a bean- 
bag, selling at fifteen cents, and the highest 
a bedspread of Spanish cut-work, for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The majority of 
the ladies of the original committee have 
withdrawn, and the business is now managed 
by Miss Sarah Matthews and Miss Harriet 
Davidson. 

Having always been interested in Italian 
laces and works of art I continued my way 
along Madison Avenue until I came to the 
Italian shop of Mrs. Wiltbank, who started 
in a very small way in ro11 in the National 
Arts Building. At that time she had only 
Italian linens, but as sales were held in 
Morristown and other suburban places her 
shop became more widely known. She then 
took a salesroom in Thirty-fifth Street, and 
the following summer went to Italy to in- 
crease her stock. She purchased tea-cloths, 
lunch sets, other linens, et cetera, from the 
Marchesa Sorbello’s School of Needlework 
at Perugia, as well as in Venice and Sicily. 
She also picked up a few antique pieces of 
furniture, glass and faience, thus adding great- 
ly to the attractiveness of her shop. 

On her return to New York Mrs. Wiltbank 
leased a sunny little corner in Madison 
Avenue where her business has been located 
these past four years. 

Leaving this shop, with its lovely laces, I 
wandered over to Fifth Avenue and met a 
friend of mine who announced that she was 
very busy trying to find some out-of-the- 
ordinary presents for a party she was going 
to give. I at once suggested that she go with 
me to the Mayfair, so we walked up Fifth 
Avenue until we came to this diverting shop 
teeming with novelties. The proprietress, 
Mrs. Zaidee Lord Murphy, came forward to 
greet us, and while my friend selected what 
she desired Mrs. Murphy told me concern- 
ing the building up of her business. 

The Mayfair was: launched in June, 1914, 
by sending out circulars that were head 
by a list of some thirty patronesses, among 
whom were Mrs. George Jay Gould, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, Mrs. James B. Duke, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin and Mrs. Richard H. Townsend 
of Washington. These circulars announced 
the opening of a store on Fifth Avenue which 
would deal in toys, stationery, dinner favours, 
brass and leather goods—in fact all kinds of 
novelties. They had a department as well 
where a hostess could secure original ideas 
for children’s parties and dinners. Their 
first best selling novelty was the “Twine 
Girl”, a little lady, painted and made of 
wood, who gave a tremendous boom to the 
string market—no fewer than eleven thousand 
being sold that year. She is still very popu- 
lar, and the “Telephone Girl’, a similar 
figurine, coloured to match milady’s room, 
was brought out soon after. 

“We sell more novelties than anything 
else,” Mrs. Murphy said, “which may 
attributed to the almost childlike desire of 
grownups for something original and amus- 
ing. 

When I dropped into the Springside Dog 
Palace, I saw Miss Maud Rives Borland, 
who told me that her sister, Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit, had conceived, in the late autumn of 
1914, the idea of opening a dog shop and 
asked if she would help. Miss Borland 
agreed to do so, and, deciding to try the 
scheme at once, they secured a suitable shop 
in a good situation. The venture opened 
early in December with only a small inex- 
As business came 
with a rush, they took in Mr. Theodore 
Crane as a partner and finally required the 
services of a kennelman, a stenographer and 
also a night watchman. They sell a great 
number of dogs, and Miss Borland feels that 
their third winter is progressing propitiously. 
It is a business that requires very little cap- 
ital, and the returns seem to repay one well 
for the effort. 

It was with some feeling of astonishment 
and pleasant surprise that I learned that Mrs. 
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Durant Rice had opened a shop in Fifty- 
sixth Street and was making ceramics with her 
own hands. Her endeavour was so entirely 
different from that of so many women in 
Lusiness that I hastened to see her to ascer- 
tain her method of work and learn what 
success she had attained. She said: 

: “Eight years ago I felt the need of a serious 
interest and occupation, so decided to study 
the potter’s art. My first effort in this direc- 
tion was to study under Leon Volkmar 
probably the best craftsman in America. 
I had then no conception of the enormous 
difficulties and risks in connection with the 
work. After a year of working alone I realized 
that one could never accomplish much with- 
out expert help, so in r911 Mr. Volkmar and 
I formed a partnership. We worked together 
many months experimenting with glazes 
and after achieving the white majolica and 
Persian blue we secured a few workmen and 
started work in the basement of my house 
using a small kiln which Mr. Volkmar built’ 

“Our first exhibit occurred on April 1s, 
1912, at the Herter Looms. Then we put up 
buildings and adequate kilns, using kerosene 
for fuel. We exhibited in Chicago and at 
Mr. Arthur Little’s home in Boston. On this 
occasion the Boston Museum requested us to 
loan them several pieces, which resulted in 
their buying our collection.” 

This work has grown steadily in interest 
and in scope. As it became more widely 
known and appreciated, the need of a more 
permanent place arose, and in the autumn 
of 1914 the present studio or shop was 
opened. 

The partners make Persian blue tiles like 
those which were inserted in the walls of 
ancient Persian palaces and which lined the 
pools in their gardens. This idea has recently 
been carried out in a Newport garden, where 
the pool and waterways are lined with their 
tiles in different shades of Persian and tur- 
quoise blues. There are also large jars for 
the garden in the same colours. The glazes 
that they have thus far attained, in addition 
to the white majolica and Persian and tur- 
quoise blue are Egyptian blue, aubergine, 
violet, sapphire blue, apple-green, imperial 
vellow, silver, copper and gold lustres and 
Chinese blue. The business has been most 
successful and profitable. 

What a frame is to a picture, so is the 
setting of a house to a woman; it therefore 
follows that as woman gained a stronger foot- 
hold in business, she turned from the adorn- 
ment of her person to the furnishing and em- 
bellishing of her imraediate environment—her 
house. Without doubt there is no more 
popular profession among women of refine- 
ment than that of interior decoration. 
Working still further along these lines they 
have studied courses in architecture, and in 
many instances execute work of as much 
practical value as that done by men. 

The most unique decorating shop I came 
across is Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson’s delightful 
new place in the courtyard of the Windsor 
Arcade. This picturesque little building is 
a copy of a medieval Italian house, two 
stories high, containing both offices and show- 
rooms. Mrs. Wilson started business in 
Washington in 1912, having worked as a 
decorator with Miss Swift for a few months. 
Such was her success that she was able two 
months later to open offices in New York. 
Among her Washington orders have been the 
houses of Speaker Underwood, Senator 
Brandegee and Congressman Nicholas Long- 
worth, who married the daughter of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Another notable achievement 
was the decorating of the President’s yacht, 
“Mayflower”, during the incumbency of 
President Taft. She also spent several 
months in furnishing the palatial yacht 
“Owera” of the recently elected senator 
from Rhode Island, Peter Goelet Gerry. 

Mrs. Wilson has always taken her work 
seriously. She started by studying two 
years in the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts and making frequent trips to 
Europe, for she believes that in order to 
quality intelligently as a decorator she must 
visit and study the Continent, where all that 
is best in period and style can be visua!ized. 

The summer of 1913 she spent in visiting 
the family of the Prime Minister of Holland, 
and was thus afforded the opportunity of 
viewing at first hand many of the important 
Dutch country houses. It was soon after 
this that Mrs. Wilson commenced to do much 
work in black and white after the Dutch 
spirit. She emphasizes line and form in 
dining-rooms rather than colour, but she says 
that colour should be used freely in all living- 
rooms and that invariably a note of red must 
be introduced. This is most interesting as 
few decorators are opinionated as to a particu- 
lar shade. Mrs. Wilson is one of the few 
decorators who has worked more or less 
directly with architects from their plans, even 
before the houses were completed. 

Mrs. Allen Gouverneur Wellman, who is 
associated with Mrs. Wilson, said: 

“T am going to specialize in creating the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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BRONZE slipper in any 
of the attractive models 
shown here is the thrifty 
woman’s best buy. Harmoniz- 
ing with gowns of any color, 
they are handsome and easily 
kept in condition. 

No. 3687, the “Salome,” 
is a stunning evening slip- 
per of bronze kidskin with 
heavy instep strap orna- 
mented with vari-colored 
beads, $12. 

No. 3653, is our “Trou- 
ville” slipper for street 
wear but with soles light 
enough for dancing. In 
bronze kidskin, $10. 

No. 3655, is an exquisite 
bronze kidskin opera slip- 
per with butterfly design 
worked in colored beads 
and spangles, $12. 
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Don’t Forget 


The Same Good-Nights, for a Hundred Years, 
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for every food cell. The grains are puffed to eight times normal 
size. They come out airy, flaky bubbles, as you see. 

No other cooking process breaks more than half of the food cells. 
None can ever break more. So these must forever remain the 
sovereign foods produced from wheat, rice or corn. 
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each villa has been given a name—the name 
of a flower. There are the Roses, the Dahlias, 
the Mistletoe, the Carnations, et cetera. A 
common dining-house has been organized in 
one of the larger villas, and the children dine 
in relays with their mamans and teachers. 

Though the teachers of the schools are 
salaried, most of the mamans are volunteers 
who are either real mothers, or women with 
big mother hearts desirous of helping their 
country in this terrible crisis. The thing 
which impresses the stranger is the. spirit 
of love and affection which surrounds these 
children. It is unmistakable. They are 
never suppressed nor abused, -and»they have 
been taught to call every woman maman and 
every man papa. 

But the best is yet to be told: the moving 
spirit, the inspector-general, “‘Papa Vitta”’, 
as he is called by all the children, is an old 
bachelor, a wealthy banker of Lyons. Before 
the war Monsieur Vitta devoted all his time 
to humanitarian work in settlements, but 
now he is wholly in his element—the foster- 
father of several thousand children, each one 
of whom he is said to know by name. They 
clustre about his portly person like bees 
around a bowl of sugar-water, and all their 
childish differences and their wants are 
brought to him. Papa Vitta spends his 
spare time hunting up and collecting more 
orphans; he has been even as far as Serbia, 
and from that unhappy country brought back 
a batch of orphans and a number of mamans. 


HE chauffeurette has become quite a 

feature of London street life, as a great 
many smart women prefer her to the foreign 
product or the very old native chauffeur 
obtainable at the moment. The new woman 
drives carefully and has been trained to deal 
with all sudden engine ailments, and too she 
is certainly decorative. Her uniform gen- 
erally matches the fittings of the car, dark 
red, violet, dark blue or grey, as the case 
may be. The Duchess of Marlborough, who 
was one of the first to engage a chauffeurette, 
has her car, her driver and the small boy 
who rides on the box all done in chestnut 
brown. This American Duchess, by the 
way, is spoken of as one of the busiest women 
in England. Recently she and Mrs. John 
Astor, with several other American women 
living in London, arranged an “all-star” 
American matinée for the benefit of the 
Front Concert Fund. The program was the 
very last word in “neutrality”, none of the 
eminent artists contributing their services 
being allowed to sing, recite, “gag” or re- 
motely hint about the war or politics! The 
sale of tickets was so large that the show had 
to be shifted from the Hippodrome to the 
Palace. 


[LONDON society has lost a popular figure 
in the death of Mrs. Almeric Paget. She 
was often confused with Lady Paget, wife of 
General Sir Arthur Paget, because both 
were Americans and wedded to brothers. 
Mrs. Almeric Paget was the oldest daughter 
of the late William C. Whitney, and no 
American woman ever identified herself with 
British life more whole-heartedly. Mr. 
Paget, after he left Harrow, went ranching 


and farming in the West before he settled 
down as a business man in New York. He 
was associated with Mr. Whitney in several 
enterprises, and his marriage to Miss Pauline 
Whitney was the outgrowth of this association. 

From the beginning of the war, Mrs 
Paget had been associated with Miss French 
the daughter of Field-Marshal French, in 
supplying facilities for massage treatment 
wherever it was needed. How great this 
work was may be judged from the fact that 
over two million soldiers have been treated 


‘by her massage corps, which are stationed 


at every convalescent camp and hospital in 
England. - Mrs. Paget’s wealth was naturally 
of muth help in the carrying out of this 
work, but she was not content with just 
spending money if it was possible for 
her to do something more by her personal 
service. 

Lady Paget also is one of the most inde- 
fatigable of war-workers. Like most of her 
American compatriots, she does few things 
by halves, and she has turned her lovely 
house at Coombe, near Kingston, into a first- 
rate nursing home. Lady Paget has for 
years occupied the central position in London 
socicty to which her looks and charm of 
manner at once gave her the right when she 
left New York for England. At Coombe 
she has some of the most beautiful gardens 
in the country. Her Japanese gardens, 
which contain everything the heart of an 
exiled Japanese could long for, are excep- 
tionally lovely. 


F, as it is feared, the missing Lord Lucas, 

who was last seen drifting in a biplane 
toward the German lines, is dead, the Hon- 
ourable Nan Herbert, his sister, will succeed 
to the Dingwall and Lucas baronies. Eight 
years ago the Honourable Nan was very 
closely associated with Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, the ‘“‘Purple Lotus Mother” of the 
Point Loma Theosophical Academy, in her 
European activities. Indeed, she gave her 
father’s legacy, Old House, in the New For- 
est, to be used as a Tingley Theosophical 
School, but little has been heard of that 
enterprise since the gift was announced. 

Sister Nan has been more or less of a 
thorn in the side of Baron Lucas, whose 
public life has been filled with valourous 
deeds. Although he lost a leg in the Boer 
War, he volunteered for active air service 
when the present war broke out. In getting 
into his flying clothes he has been in the habit 
of putting a thick understocking on the 
wooden leg just the same as on its real fellow. 
One day he gave a new mechanic a rare turn 
by asking for an oil can and proceeding to oil 
his knee-joint! 


WHOEVER expected Henry Ford to be a 
benefactor of Ireland? He is about 
to build a million dollar factory at Cork, and 
guarantees to employ two thousand adults 
at not less than a shilling an hour. This will 
give the Corkonians more money than they 
have ever possessed at one time—such a 
week’s wages being a princely income in Cork. 
The joke describing the similarity of Ford 
cars to bathtubs is not known here, and people 
do not mind being seen in them. 


The American Ambassador 
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lady”. I find this question becoming an in- 
teresting one to study, the longer one remains 
out of the United States—I mean which type 
is most representative of our country. One 
gets a perspective over here that is impossible 
at home. Types are more distinctive; char- 
acteristics by contrast become more pro- 
nounced. I suppose there are thousands of 
Mrs. Hayneses, and yet I refuse to accept her 
as the ‘‘real American lady”. Like all New 
Yorkers, I am inclined to cite people I know 
there as our best types; still the more I think 
of it, the more I realize that I am wrong. 
New York is too cosmopolitan to be character- 
istic of our country; even the little traditions 
we boast of no longer exist there. Some say 
the South, due to its lack of immigration, 
produces more purely American _ types. 
Personally the better I get to know the Am- 
bassador, the more I find myself thinking of 
him as the representative American type. 

use the word “representative” in its broadest 
sense, meaning one who embodies the spirit, 
the standards, the view-point and the edu- 
cation of the greater number. There is no 
doubt about his having a virility, a freshness 
of interest, and a capacity for accomplishing 
things which are usually cited as our pre- 
dominating characteristics, and which are not 
strikingly evident among the Europeans I 
have met. He also has that innate dislike of 
intrigue and circuitous methods, character- 
istic of us all, which the foreigner never under- 


stands. I suppose we have lived so long in 
a country whose government, institutions 
and industrial life are so consistently exposed 
to the public that we have no patience with 
anything that is not above-board. 

Whether the Ambassador would come under 
the heading of a “distinguished American” 
is another matter. I have often thought of 
Miss Baxter’s question: “What do you call 
Americans of distinction?” It isn’t easy to 
give a satisfactory answer. There are so 
many ways of being distinguished; manners, 
education, achievement; each separately 
considered might make one worthy of the 
term. I think I shall put the question gen- 
erally and make notes of the answers. It 
appears an exceptional opportunity for a 
bon mot. 

And now, I must record the serious, per- 
haps tragic, problem which has appeared out 
of a clear, fairly peaceful sky. It may be the 
means of ruining us all. It will surely, un- 
less the unforeseen happens, be the official, 
and perhaps the disgraceful, end of the 
Ambassador. He is still courageous about it 
and. means to fight it out to the end; but it 
has taken the heart out of the rest of us. The 
thing which makes me feel it most keenly is 
that I am almost sure I know how it hap- 
pened; and yet, for the present, my hands are 
tied. I shall wait a day or two before record- 
ing it: Perhaps then, something will have 
happened. 


(To be continued in the March issue) 
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Never Mind the 
Weather Man! 


Sudden shower—whistling wind 
—or a clear spring day—they’re 
all the same to you in your 
“TOUR-RAIN” coat. It keeps 
you snug and dry when the 
rain falls, and ever at ease and 
in style when the sun shines. 


There is no other coat just like 
your “TOUR-RAIN,”  un- 
matched for smartness and ser- 
viceability in any weather, 
anywhere, anytime! 


Artfully tailored of the best English 
Tweeds and other fashionable fab- 
rics—‘‘Cravenette’’ proofed to shed 
the shower. Built on the huge man- 
nish lines so youthfully dainty and 
charming and lined with guaranteed 
satins. 


Booklet A-2, “‘TOUR-RAIN’ 


STYLES AND THEIR PUR- 
POSE” and name of nearest 


dealer sent on request. 


, H. Goldman & Co., Inc. 


31-33 East 32nd Street 
New York 


insist on seeing the 
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and by its simple beauty recom @ 


mended itself the moment it was | 
introduced. 


Pyrex has the remarkable quality of quickly | 
absorbing and retaining heat, causing food to 


bake quickly and thoroughly, and its use § : 


literally makes things better to eat. 


Dealers in housewares everywhere sell Pyrex 
casseroles, ramekins, bread pans, pie pans, | 


shirred egg dishes, custard cups, and other # 


dishes for oven use. Prices, 15¢c to $2.00. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS p 
109 TiocA AVENUE Corninc, N. Y. 
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The Rejuvenation of Mrs. “M.” 


All her friends agreed 
Her beautiful eyes—so large and soft, her 
wonderful golden hair, her fine skin and rich coloring. 
youth, the 
delicacy of her features, these had gone when she allowed 
There 
was even a decided and uncompromising double chin. Such 
i Her husband despaired. 
And Mrs. “M” “had tried everything” until a knowing 


Mrs. “M” had been a great beauty. 
upon that. 
Indeed she was always handsome. But her 
her face to become heavy. Yes, actually FAT. 
a pity. Her friends grieved. 


friend brought her to Elizabeth Arden. 


It was really simple, when one considers the many wonderful ac- 
are a matter of almost daily occurrence at the 

In one interview with Elizabeth Arden, the 
entire course of treatment was planned and the special Arden 
methods of treating the double chin, in conjunction with the ARDEN 
VENETIAN MUSCLE" STRAPPING TREATMENT began the rejuvenation 


complishments which 
Arden Salon D’Oro. 


of Mrs. “M’s” beauty. 


Some weeks later, Mrs. “M” called at the Arden Salon D’Oro, 
i Her contour seemed 
Instead of the heavy chin und neck, with the 


paying a farewell visit before a trip south. 
to have been remade. 
shapeless folds of fatty tissue, her chin and jaw displayed their 


original delicate mold; the skia was firm and healthy, with no sign 
Instead of the loose bagginess and puffiness 
Arden 


of superfluous flesh. 
about the cheeks and eyes, the face was smooth and lineless. 
methods had again triumphed and Mrs. ‘‘M”’ was deeply appreciative. 
“It seems almost a miracle,” she repeated. “Mr. ‘M’ 
I look just as I did when we were married, and as for my friends, 
they simply 1ave. To think what I have missed all these years by 
allowing myself to look so hopeless. I actually feel younger. How 
can I ever thank you?” And the case of Mrs. ““M” is duplicated 
over and over again in the annals of the Arden Salon D’Oro. 


Consult Elizabeth Arden About Your Complexion 


and Contour 


Call at the Arden Salon D’Oro, today unquestionably America’s 
foremost Salon devoted to the cause of enhancing and goeserees 


womanly beauty. Miss Arden can serve you as successfully as she 


did Mrs. “M.” 


Call for Trial Treatment or Consultation 


ARDEN VENETIAN PREPARATIONS 


MAKE HOME TREATMENT PRACTICAL and PLEASURABLE 
Elizabeth Arden’s Book, “The Quest of the Beautiful,” describing 


many other Venetian preparations, will be mailed on request. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION 


A liquid powder of aseptic qualities; a perfect protection against sharp 
winds. It removes blemishes, whitens and acts as an astringent. Gives a 
beautiful, natural finish to face, neck, and arms for evenings. Four tints, 
flesh, cream, rachel, and white. Bottle, $i, $2 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 
Has no good substitute as a facial tissue builder. It fills hollows and lines 
by nourishing the underlying muscles, taking years from the face. 
Jar, $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 
VENETIAN ADONA CREAM 


Rich in fat producing qual¥ies, brings the desired firmness and plumpness 
to neck, bust, and shoulders, restoring oe — curves. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 


Distilled from rare, imported herbs, is effective where vigorous treatment is 

required. It accomplishes wonders in the restoration of loose surfaces and 

relaxed tissues in tightening them and imparting a youthful elasticity. 
Bottle, 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


Beautifies the skin by reducing the pores and tightening the surface, 
besides refining it. ; $1 
ar, ° 


VENETIAN HAND CREAM 


Invaluable to use during the winter to keep the hands a soft creamy white, 
free from: reddening or chapping. 


Jar, 75¢. 
VENETIAN CREME MYSTIQUE 


To make powder adhere should the nose become red or shiny. What every 
dainty woman should carry in her purse. 
Flesh color, 50c. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION 


Is a glorious climax to a finished toilet. Its chief charm is in bringing 
out the natural tints of the skin as it is imperceptible. The soft flower-like 
bloom is beyond description. 

Box, $2.50. 


Mail Orders Filled the day received. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Salon D’Oro, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Washington, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 








Boston, Mass., 192 Boylston Street 
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The Great 





Competition 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Of course not. My husband will sign the 
lease.” 

The man looked a little uncomfortable and 
apologetic. “I’m afraid not,” he said gently. 
“The replies as to Mr. Barbour’s financial 
position are, it seems, unfavourable. I 4m 
very sorry.” 

Lillian got up. The blood ran up to her 
forehead. This was altogether insufferable. 
‘Kindly explain,” she said with her chin held 


He did so reluctantly. But business was 
business, however charming his client. “‘We 
are informed,” he said, “that Mr. Barbour is 
very much in debt to his tradespeople; that 
he has not paid his rent at his present 
and that his business is far from being good. 
Under these unfortunate circumstances—” 

He bent forward quickly. ‘Good Lord!” 
he told himself, “the little lady’s going to 
faint. She’s as white as a stone.” He put 
his hand under her elbow. 

“Please don’t,” said Lillian. 

For the eighth part of a minute she stood 
among all the wreckage of her little house of 
cards, feeling utterly unable to extricate her- 
self. Then she gave the man a little bow, 
turned on her heel and found her way through 
what seemed to be a mile of broken glass and 
broken hopes, out into the street. The sky 
was as clear as crystal and the September sun 
shone as warmly as ever, but the whole world 
had gone black—as black as night. 

She hurried home. Every eye that glanced 
her way seemed to have in it a look of con- 
tempt and suspicion. ‘You are the wife of 
the man who doesn’t pay his tradespeople. 
You are the wife of the man round whose 
shoulders you have helped to place a load of 
debt,” they seemed to say. “ You have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. Wake—wake to 
facts, face the truth, grow into a woman—” 

She saw an envelope on which her name had 
been hurriedly scrawled. A _hatpin had 
stabbed it to her cushion. It was from 
Ralph. She tore it open and hesitated, 
afraid to read it. 

“Oh, God!” she cried in her heart, “I may 
have driven him to something for which I 
shall never forgive myself. If only he had 
told me—trusted me—” And then she read: 


“Darling, darling kiddie, good news! 
I’ve got a job at last. I thought I should 
never get one again, and that’s why I was so 
grumpy this morning. I’m awful sorry. I 
was only desperate for your sake. I can’t 
stop to write more now. I just crashed in to 
pack a few things and make the Twentieth 
Century. Mr. Carden—you remember I did 
his country house at Miami—wants a new 
wing added. I may have to go with him to 
Florida, but there’s dollars in it—dollars for 
you—only about eight hundred, but, oh 
Gee, I could sing about it! God bless you. 
Take care of yourself for me, because I love 
you, kiddie. I left a kiss on your pillow.” 


 @ pees wet night, five weeks later, elated be- 
cause his long absence had been caused by 
his having carefully played up for two other 
jobs—as difficult to catch and land as tarpon 
who are very shy of bait—Ralph drove up to 
the ramshackle old building in which he had 
spent the happiest years of his life. He paid 
his fare liberally—he was on the top of high 
spirits—-ran into the house with his grip and 
collided with the coloured boy who looked 
after the telephone. 

“Oh, hello!” he said. “No bones broken?” 

“No, sah.” The boy showed two lines of 
glistening teeth. 

“Fine!” said Ralph, and made for the 
stairs—there was no elevator. 

“Say, where are you going? Mrs. Barbour 
ain’t here.” 

“What’s that?” 


“No, sure! 
Wednesday.” 

The grip fell with a bang. “What the 
devil are you talking about? You’re crazy 
Why, she—she never wrote me that she—” 

The boy held his ground sulkily. “J tell 
you, Mr. Barbour, that your wife she moved 
out of here Wednesday. She left her address 
on this envelope—’’ He fished into a greasy 
pocket and produced it. 

Ralph read, “3311 Merrill Avenue, The 
Bronx.” 

He gave a gasp, stood for a moment like a 
man hit between the eyes, picked up his grip 
jammed his hat down, rushed out into the 
rain and made for the nearest subway sta- 
tion. The Bronx—Lillian, who had set her 
heart on Park Avenue—what was the mean- 
ing of it all! Not a hint of it in her letters— 
not a word about moving—business on the 
upward turn— 


LEN, in an apron, grinned at by an 
enormous coloured woman with feet like 
parcels, was standing in the middle of a room 
in which with great skill an expert might be 
able to swing a cat, when the bell rang, and 
rang, and rang again. 

Ralph! It was Ralph! Her husband, her 
man, who had kept his load to himself and 
ome off to pick up a few hundred dollars for 

er sake. 
“‘ Answer the bell, Ida,” she said, “and turn 
up the light in the passage. The packing- 
cases are in the way. Quick, now!” 

Through the arch of the den and through 
the sitting-room, only half-arranged—the 
rugs lying in a soddened pile on the dusty 
floor—she saw Ralph framed in the outer 
door, the light on his young, eager, clean- 
shaven face. She saw him fling off his hat, 
throw his grip down, come forward. She 
heard her name cried out of a grateful and 
hungry heart—felt two strong arms all about 
her, and a waistcoat button flattening her 
little nose. 

And when he had let her go and had flicked 
something away from his eyelashes, he gazed 
about him, amazed, puzzled, delighted, hurt 
—and the Lord knows what besides! ‘“ But— 
the Bronx—you! Without any help or the 
least hint! And you’ve hung all my old 
college pictures by yourself, and stuck my 
books exactly as I want them, and all my 
pipes within reach, and my papers all sorted 
out—” 

He went to his desk, bent down quickly, 
gazed wordlessly at all the bills that had been 
like a nightmare for months, realized that they 
were—Good heavens!—receipted, and turned 
round with a white face and a curious trem- 
bling about his lips. “Lillian, what have 
you—what—” 

She looked just exactly what she had be- 
come as she stood in front of him—a woman; 
the light in her eyes gleamed like that of a 
beacon. “‘You didn’t trust me, Ralph,” she 
said. ‘You treated me like a child. You let 
me get the bug that forces all of us into the 
great competition. But I found myself the 
day you went away, and you, and all you had 
tried to do for me.” 

He threw out his hands in a most pathetic 
gesture. “But all these bills—the money—” 

She went up to him. “I’m not a doll,” 
she said. “I’ve grown up and I’m your wife, 
and what’s mine is yours. I borrowed the 
money on my bonds. Every one has been 
paid. It’s only two years’ pin-money, Ralph, 
and by that time you'll be urging me to go to 
Park Avenue, won’t you?” 

He laughed too—a sort of laugh. “It 
won’t be for want of trying, kiddie,” he said 
and hid his face on her shoulder. 

“*T tell you,” said Ida to herself, “it’s im- 
possible not to see everything in a Bronx 
apartment. Love’s a mighty fine feeling, 
b’lieve me.” And she was right. 


Mrs. Barbour moved out 


Society’s Specialty Shops Spell Success 


(Continued from page 110) 


right environment for children. In looking for 
children’s furniture I discovered there was 
nothing that combined sanitation with even 
a little real art quality, and I am hoping that 
my designs will prove that children’s sur- 
roundings can be made both healthful and 
beautiful.” : 

I now come to one of the most interesting 
and widely known women in business—Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe. It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to interview this most versatile 
person. She told me that since a child she 
had taken especial joy in all the beautiful 
things in life, but it was not until about four- 
teen years ago that she began her career of 
interior decoration. 

“Miss de Wolfe”, I asked, “what is really 
the most important thing a decorator must 
know to become proficient in her art?” 
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It was a moment or two before she an- 
swered. 

“Taste—that is the essential requirement. 
Without it one can do nothing in this direc- 
tion. Besides taste one must have a sense 
of harmony and proportion—they are the 
key-notes of home-furnishing. How many 
people place their beds so they can not see 
their hearth-fire and their clothes far away 
from the bath!” 

Miss de Wolfe, who introduced striped 
taffetas for hangings, admitted that in the 
last ten or twelve years it has become so 
difficult to find well-designed brocades and 
other silken fabrics that chintzes have largely 
taken their place. Black bedrooms and 
startling effects in black and white, she said, 
have come about more or less because of the 
scarcity of materials. 














Exquisite 
HandMade 
English 
Reproduc- 


tions 


You can buy your furniture for single room 
or whole house finished expressly for you. 
A choice from our entire line to comprise 
a set. We make our own furniture from 
log to finished piece. Factories in Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Tryon, N. C. Our de- 
signs are interesting as we have made them 
for a limited oumber of people who are 
building the beautiful homes of today. 


Write at once for our complete Catalog 
“F-2" or call at Exhibition Rooms 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Ave., 4th Floor 

















‘Add to the 
Charm of 
Your Smile” 





DISCOLORED = MADE PEARLY 


by using Peek’s Testh Alba toate’ | - 
toothbrush but mot a iooth 

amel). Send 50c today for a bottle Re. 
moves all discoloration * mmediately leaving 
teeth white and pearly. Guaranteed by 

PEEK DRUG SPECIALTY CO. 
(Established 20 Years) 
143 Chambers St., New York City 


















10 pkts. FLOWER SEEDS 


Extra S al Value 0c. 
Mailed Postpaid for 
The following collection blooms continu- 
ously from early summer to fate fall: 
Aster, Sweet A Alyegum, Marigo Petu- 
ia, Pansy, Phiox Poppy Salvia, , 4 
and Zinnia Generous packets. Germi- 
nating quality guaranteed 


Catting Mailed FREE 
ribes the best varieties of Roses. 


Can Fe Carnatio: and 
everything fork anal a i 


Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 517 Springfield, Ohio 











-One Touch 
Polishes Your 
Nails for a Week! 


Wonderful! No buffing. Just a touch on 
each nail beautifies instantaneously with a 
iv.» red lustre that lasts a whole week. Soap 
and water don’t affect it. Wash dishes, dust, 
etc.—your nails stay nicely polished. To 
further introduce Mrs. Graham’s Instantaneous 
Nall Polish, a full size 50c six months bottle 
will be sent prepaid for only 25c to those who 
order within 15 days. Mail 25¢ coin or 


Stamps today. 
GERVAISE GRAHAM 34 W. HMlinois St., Chicago 
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The Nestlé Permanent Hair Wave 


In order to 
give the readers 
of Harper’s Ba- 
zar a clear idea 
of the Nestlé 
Permanent Hair 
Wave, we will 
with the March 
first issue, begin 
the publication of 
a practical work 
about it. 

Two heads of 
hair have been 
chosen. One 
causes much dis- 
tress and chagrin 
to the owner because the hair is thin and scanty. The hair 
of the other is thick and plentiful and affords the perma- 
nent waver a better chance to show the art and beauty of his 
work, 

When these two heads of hair have been waved we will 
not touch them again except to photograph them from 
month to month to reveal the action of the waves and the 
incoming growth. 

All who have had their hair unscientifically waved by a 
person unqualified for the work and those who still entertain 
serious distrust of the process are invited to observe and 
study the photographs from month to month. 

The Nestlé Permanent Hair Wave was first offered to the public 


in 1905, and well over fifty thousand women have already availed 
themselves of it. 





Before Waving Nestlé Waved 


Illustrated Booklet free. 


C. Nestle Co., 657. Fifth Ave., Cor. 52nd St., New York 
Phone Plaza 6541 
London, 48 South Molton St., 43 Dover St., W. 

































Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


\ Ds 
SPECIALTIES 
CO. = 


“The Friend of 
Middle-age’ 





LOWELL, MASS. 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 








This Practical 
and Economical 


Nursery Need keeps 
baby happy, healthy 
and safe, day and 
night — saves mother 
ceaseless care and foot- 











Reduce Your Flesh 


It can be accomplished quickly with ease and safety 
and without dieting or strenuous exercise if you wear 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Rubber 


Garments 





BUST REDUCER, $5.00 


Made of Dr. Walter’s 
famous flesh reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 


Cover the 
Entire Body 
or Any Part 


GIRDLE PANTS 


These reduce the limbs 


CORSAGE 











Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 











hips, waist, abdomen an 
as far above the waist line. 
as desired. 

ABDOMINAL REDUCER 
(at right) $6.00 
Reduces the abdomen and 
that portion of the body 
which covers the stomach 

above the waist line. 
Also Union Suits, Stock- 
ings, Jackets, etc., for the 
purpose of reducing flesh 
anywhere desired. 


Invaluable to those suf- 
fering from rheumatism 


DR. JEANNE E. 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) 





This garment can be worn 
comfortably under the 
pans the bust, 
hips and thigh. 

Neck and chin reducers 
as shown above restore 
wrinkled and saggy mus- 
cles to a firm, healthy con- 


dition. 
Frown Eradicator .$2.00 
Chin Reducer..... 2.00 
Neck and Chin Re- 
CE <\e'ae' wa wins 3.00 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet Brassiere ........ 6.00 


INVENTOR AND 


WALTER, PATENTEE 


Cor. Mth Street ans 5th Ave., New York 








TOP 
down 


they can’t 
slip out 





Hair pin troubles are 
over. Ride, motor, 
dance —the won- 
derful new HUMP 
Hair Pins stay in. 
Thelittle HUMP 
center keeps 
them exactly in 
place. And 


they’re so 
































simple. 


Easy to put 
in you hair. 
Easy to 
take out. 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 
‘*Lock the Locks’’ 


HUMP Hair Pins are beauti- 
fully made. Light-weight and 
extra strong. Flexible and 
dainty enough for the most fas- 
tidious woman. Smooth as 
satin from end to end. Never 
pull or break the hair. Never 
feel heavy or tight. They hold 
securely the heaviest or the 
lightest hair with the fewest 
hair pins. And they’re the most 
economical you can buy be- 
cause you don’t lose them. 


The Wonderful 


Invisibles 


Invisible HUMP Hair 
Pins are simply _ indis- 
pensable. For ‘short 
ends,” for waves over 
forehead and ears and to 
fasten nets. Top down in 
the thinnest strand of 
hair they don’t slip. 















5c and 10c 


Sold Everywhere. Long, 
medium and short, and 
two Invisibles. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 10c 
postage for our Complete 
Assortment Package, or 
send 15c for two pack- 
ages, the 10c Assortment 
and the 5c nvisible 
Packet for your pocket- 
book. Write today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN 
MFG. CO. 
Sol. H. Goldberg, Pres. 


CHICAGO 
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BILLIE BURKE 


writes of 
Creme 


C70 





“I have used your CREME 
NEROL and appreciate its rare 
qualities. I gladly recommend 
its use to others.” 








Use it if you care for 
beauty—for it will leave 
your skin with the soft- 
ness, the freshness and 
the glow of youth. 


Créme Nerol is the 
product of success—the 
success of a face special- 
ist and the success of rare 
ingredients—in rebuild- 
ing worn skin tissues. Its 
pure elements are care- 
fully blended and its ef- 


fect is charming. 








Each of these beautiful women 
gladly recommends Creme Nerol 
to you and we give you a word 
from each as written to Mr. 
Pullen: 


Olive Fremstad “Best” 

Rita Fornia “Delightful” 
Mme. Tetrazzini “Excellent” 
Frieda Hempel “Choicest” 
Bernice de Pasquale “No Equal” 
Margaret Anglin ‘onderful” 
Mrs. Fiske “ Unsurpassed” 
Julia Marlowe “Gratifying” 
Maxine Elliott “Delightful” 
Billie Burke “Rare quality” 
Frances Starr “Superior” 
Laura Hope Crews “A necessity” 
Julie Opp “ Delightful” 
Constance Collier “Most refreshing” 








Creme Nerol (one dollar) and 
Nerol Skin Food (two dollars) 
are now sold in New York at the 
toilet goods department of B. 
Altman & Co., in Brooklyn by 
Fred’k Loeser & Co., and in 
Boston at Filene’s, or will be 
mailed by Mr. Pullen to any 
address on receipt of price. 








Forrest D. Pullen, Face Specialist 
730 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 
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Yes, These Frocks Do ou 
Have Personality ! ee 
These newest DREZWELLSLEY cre- : 
ations just breathe personality! They 
are the latest whims from Paris, fash- {fh 95> 
ioned of the finest fabrics in every pre- iu 
dominating shade. Modestly priced at 
the best stores everywhere. 


4 

a 

FOR THE SCHOOL MISS AND THE LOVER = 
OF SPORTS ye 





«peng FOR THE BUSINESS GIRL AND THE DE. 
ty teaceeaines BUTANTE 
Se : THE DREZWELL COMPANY, Inc. 
A booklet so 


43 East 33rd Street, New York 
Address Dept. A. 


‘lintensely in- i Ase 
Below is an exact replica of our label sewed into each frock. ee 


teresting and 
Jj valuable 
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“GOODYEAR 185 I'COMBS 
SMOOTH—STRONG—SANITARY 


|.R.ComeCo’s Mnbreakable Gooovear igs 


} | 





| | 


Made of Hard Rubber in a large variety of patterns 
and sizes to suit every member of the family, and 
| retailed as low as 25 cents. 








| Look for the Trade Mark on Every Comb You Buy 
| 


} 








Beautifully Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like ‘‘Nature’s 
Own” 


In three-hours you can 
have just the prettiest 
curls and waves. And 
they remain a long time, 
when Silmerine is used 
before rolling the hair in 
curlers. 

. . . . 
Liquid Silmerine 
is perfectly harmless. Easily 
applied with brush. air is 
nice and fluffy when combed 
out. Silmerine is also a splen- 
did dressing. Keeps hair 
fine and glossy. Directions 


with bottle. At your drug- 
gist’s. 
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Kelton Gibson! msg soz arom 


in tonic 

















lasts, the change will surprise your friends. Clears and whiten: 
G the most deneate 
rawn 














Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


Harper's Basar, February, 1917 


Note: Te present satisfied patrons of Gibson’ s Skin Tonic—full size bottle is $1. Rouge $1. Skin Food $1 
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=e 
HE woman whose face muscies tire 
and droop easily will find rejuvena- 
tion and restfulness in gentle massage 
with this most perfect cream. Its use is 
possible at any hour of the day because 
it is greaseless. Keep your skin clean, 
fresh and rosy with it. 

Write for a free sample or send 25 cents 
and your dealer’s name. for a complete 
Lazeli Beauty Box containing a delicately 
scented soap, toilet water, talcum powder, 


face powder and a miniature jar of Créme 
de Meridor. 
Dept.3-H, Newburgh-on- y+ “aaa NewYork 
Canadian O 
53 Yonge St., Tevehin, Ontario 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer complexions “a true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


2 in ong ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax {iuns'for use, sold by all druggists. 

















Don't Cut the Cuticle, 


It mars the beauty of your nails. Getrid ofragged 
cuticle and hangnails. For a perfect manicure use 


Wimplex, 
CUTICLE REMOVER 


Contains no acid. No tools needed. Orange 
stick with each bottle. Price 25 and 50 cents. 
At all Good Stores. 

FREE Simplex Sample Manicuring Outfit, con- 
sisting of Cuticle Remover, Nail Polish, 
Nail Enamel, Nail Whitener, Orange Stick, Emery 
Board, Booklet of Home Manicuring Lessons. 
Send 10 cents to pay for postage and packing. 
Dr. W.G. KORONY, 133 S. Fifth, Louisville, Ky. 














AerCel Wash Cloths 


Knit—not woven 
in many sizes and materials — 
mesh-knit, Turkish-loop and 
smooth. Different colored tabs 
for each of the family Eim- 


They come 


plain 


broidered edge, 10c; 


edge, Sc. 


where. 


Capital Knitting Co. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


Best stores every- 





The Crimes We Commit 


Against Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


“Food is the fuel 
of the human sys- 
tem, yet some of 
the combinations of 
food we put into our 
systems are as dan- 
gerous as dynamite, 
soggy wood and a 
little coal would be 
: in a furnace,” says 
Svcene Cumeran 7 ugene Christian, 
the famous food scientist. Is it any 
wonder that the average life of the 
man and woman of to-day is but 39 
years—and that diseases of the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys have increased 
103% during the past few years! 





And vet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and 
efficiency, so will the right foods create and 
maintain bodily health and beauty and men- 
tal energy, the chief attribute of a magnetic 
personality. And by right foods I do not 
mean jireak foods—just good, every day 
foods properly combined. In fact, to eat 
correctly, it isn’t even necessary to upset 
your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is 
said to have successfully treated over 23,000 
people without drugs or medicines of any 
kind, and he told me of some of his remark- 
able experiences in the treatment of disease 
with food alone. 

One case which sticks in my mind was 
that of a mother and daughter who went to 
him for treatment. The mother was forty 
pounds overweight and her physician diag- 
nosed her case as Bright’s Disease. She 
had a sluggish liver, low blood pressure and 
lacked vitality. The daughter had an ex- 
treme case of stomach acidity and intestinal 
fermentation, was extremely nervous, had 
chronic constipation, and was 30 pounds 
underweight. 

Christian prescribed the proper food com- 
binations for eac fithin a few weeks 
all symptoms had ‘disappeared, and within 
three months the mother had lost 33 pounds 
and the daughter had gained 26 pounds, and 
both were in perfect health—normal in 
every particular. 

Another case that interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation and 
constipation, resulting in physical sluggish- 
ness which was naturally reflected in his 
inability to use his mind. He was twenty 
pounds underweight when he first went to 
see Christian and was so nervous he couldn’t 
sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases were 
so severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental de- 
pression. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50% _ efficient either mentally or phy- 
sically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian’s suggestions as to food, his con- 
stipation had completely gone, although he 
had formerly been_in the habit of taking 
large daily doses of a strong cathartic. In 
five weeks every abnormal s} mptom had dis- 
appeared—his weight having increased 6 
bs. In addition to this he acquired a store 
of physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to almost 
belie the fact that it was the same man, 


But perhaps the most interesting 
case that Christian told me of was 
that of a multi-millionaire—a man 70 
years old who had been traveling 
with his doctor for several years in 
a search for health. He was extreme- 
ly emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For 
over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble 
which in reality was superaciduous 
secretions in the stomach. The first 
menus given him were designed to 
remove the causes of acidity, which 
was accomplished in about thirty days. 
And after this was done he seemed 
to undergo a complete rejuvenation. 
His eyesight, hearing, taste and all of 
his mental faculties became keener 
and more alert. He had had no or- 
ganic trouble—but he was starving to 
death from malnutrition and decom- 
position—all caused by the wrong se- 
lection and combination of foods. 
After six months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever 
been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of 
right eating I have simply chosen at 
random from perhaps a dozen Eugene 
Christian told me of, every one of which was 
fully as interesting and they apply to as 
many different ailments. Surely this man 
Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States trom people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice, and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally, that he has written a 
little course of lessons which tells you ex- 
actly what to eat for health, strength and 
beauty. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and sick- 
ness from infancy to old age, and for all 
occupations, climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist, because every pos- 
sible point is so thoroughly covered and 
clearly explained that you can scarcely think 
of a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will 
produce the increased physical health and 
mental energy you are seeking the day you 
receive the lessons and you will find that 
you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, De- 
partment 1002, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask them 
to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within that time or remit $3, the 
small fee asked. Please clip out and mail 
the following form instead of writing a 
letter, as this is a copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society and will be honored 
at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 1002, 460 Fourth Ave, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either 


remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


DE snititpinseccannadacimaiitec ems 


Fe eT aE 





° 16 WEST 56t ST, 
NEW YORK 


FINE FAIENCE 


Persian Blue 


Egyptian 


Blue 


Jade Green 
Aubergine 
Chinese Yellow 


WHITE 
ITALIAN 
MAJOLICA 
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Model 


for 
The Trade 


Original and exact re- 
productions of the best 
Spring models of all 
the notable Parisian 


Creators, together with 
our own originations of 
Style and Spirit! 


Model Hats from 
$15.00 up. 


Sports 


Costumes 


The models of Chanel,—and 
our own designs for the 
Southern Links, Field and 
Promenade. 


Colorful 
Coatees 


—in various color combina- 
tions. The successor to the 
sweater, 


The 


Modes 
Spring 


Creations that are new in 
design, surpassing in Beauty 
and youthful in spirit. 


Prices Surprisingly Modest 


624 Fifth Avenue 
Corner of 50th Street 
Opposite Cathedral 
Second Floor 
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Mandel's Magazine 
for Spring is ready 


Send for your free copy. Direct 
from State Street’s distinctive store 
of style comes this book of truly 
fashionable women’s wear that is not 
expensive 






A new 
serge 


middy 





f \ 
New coat middy of e, worn with 
or without belt. A tailored yoke re- 
leases a panel at front which buttons 
in Norfolk effect. Slanting pockets with 
flaps. White flannel collar and cuffs. 
Silk Windsor tie and buttons. Color, 
navy blue only. Sizes 16, 18 and 20 yrs. 


No. WH702.......... Price, prepaid $3.95 











s 
In women s wear 


—styles are entirely different. 
Late word from overseas brings new 
fashion suggestions not found in spring 
catalogs printed last fall. Critical metro- 
politan peoagere will wear these late crea- 
tions. Surely you, too, want what is new 
and modish. 

Distinct departments devoted especially to 
fashions for Misses and Girls. 

The things the wee tots wear are shown, 
too. We prepay all apparel and guarantee 
to please mail patrons. 


Send 


now 


Tell us now—today—-to forward 
your copy of Mandel’s Magazine. 
Remember, it offers style infor- 
mation difficult to secure in any 
other way; it is more than a cataldg or 
price list. Everything is plainly described 
and faithfully illustrated; many garments 
are shown in color. 


Mandel Brothers 


Department H Chicago 
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DETR 


IT 
2nd fi. Washington Arc. 
255 Weodward Ave. 











= 
Tinie - Suits 


Skirts - Negligees 





If not convenient to 


call at one of our 
Tetail shops, write us 
and we will give 
prompt, personal at- 


asin Lane 
== 5 West 38th St. 

















Sor 











it CHICAGO 
AY » 9th floor Stevens Bidg. 
laa? 17 No. State 
: y Coats - Blouses 
Underwear - Corsets 


"Southern 


wear or social events at home, the 
EXPECTANT MOTHER 


may be smartly and becomingly 
gowned, and can make her selec- 
tions from as complete an assort- 
ment of 


Ultra - Fashionable 


apparel as she would expect to find 
for the normal figure. Every edict of 
the foreign fashion creators, as well 
as our own originations cleverly re- 
produced and made with Lane Bryant 
patented maternity adjustments. 

The garments in no way betray their pur- 
~ and will fit when figure is again normal. 
“xpand automatically as required; hang 
evenly at all times; conceal condition. 





The dixner gown illustrated is of char- 
meuse and georgette, enriched with 
beautiful metallic embroidery, 
44 bust) 








“Mater Modes’ fl- 
lustrating modish 
apparel for Mater- 
nity Wear (also Baby 
Needs) sent free out- 
of-town. Write 
H-4 (N. Y.) 


Bryant 


Just West 
of 5th Ave. 


Dept. 





New You——————— 














ot 


Booklet on application. 
MAURICE & ADAMS 


London, 43 South Molton St., W. 


The Greatest Revelation of the 20th Century in 


Woman’s Dress 


CIRUAM” 


GOWNS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


ENTIRELY WITHOUT FASTENERS 
OMENT 


PUT ON INAM 


NO FITTING REQUIRED 


“ECIRUAM” gowns recently introduced have be- 
come the craze in Paris and London. 


Day, Evening, Tea, Rest or Walking Gowns and as 
Maternity Gowns they are Perfect 


Price from $27.50 to $150.00 


Apply Dept. “M O” 


20 West 47th St., New York 
Paris, 76 Rue Taitbout 

















Until foreign sheet music 


sit become scarce, thou- 


sands of Americans failed to 
realize that 


“Century ’Edition—10c 


EET MUSIG 


The Girl of Dainty Habits 
Never neglects her nails. She knows all her toilet 
efforts are wasted uniess her nails are given the 
final of daintiness by using 


Hyglo Nail Foolish senator free Sa per- 
d, tinted waterproof. 








is the peer of any sheet music pub- 
lished, anywhere, at any price. 
Here are a few random numbers 


from our “Century” catalog of 2000 
titles: 








Shepherd Boy . Wilson 
Faust (Trans'n) Leybach 
Humoreske . . Dvorak 





Ask your dealer to show you “Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 





ian Distributors 
CANADIAN SANITAS CO. 
17 Bleury St., 


RRL 











Han 
~ me 







your order and remittance direct t 








you a complete 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHI 








225 W. 40th Street, New Yor 


with his name, and we will fill it and send 





UL? Bee 


us, 








y 
layettes, ete. Sizes, y : 
garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. Get 
~ 
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“The Most interesting Magazine in the World” 


Harper’s 


for February 


Stories Booth Tarkington 

by Ellen Glasgow 
W. L. George 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Alice Cowdery 


and other celebrated writers 





Under Fire at Verdun 

Water Hate has had the 
unique privilege of visiting Ver- 
dun during the momentous days 
of its siege, and of contrasting 
the beleaguered, shell-torn city 
of to-day with his recollections 
of it during a visit five years 
earlier. Mr. Hate was ac- 
corded unusual courtesies by the 
French army commanders at 
Verdun, by whom he was enter- 
tained. He is the first war cor- 
respondent permitted to sleep in 
the citadel. He has made some 
remarkable drawings, contrasting 
the Verdun of five years ago with 
the city as it is to-day. 


The Prophet from America 


M. E. RavacE, a young Amer- 
ican of Rumanian birth, has writ- 
ten a most striking and unusual 
narrative of the return of an 
emigrant to his native land, and 
the vision of America which he 
pictured to his fellow-country- 
men, which resulted in an almost 
nation-wide exodus to the United 
States. 


New Facts About Pneumonia 

By Burton J. Henpricx. It 
has recently been proved that 
there are really four kinds of 
pneumonia greatly differing from 
each other in their origin and 
effect. This is but one of a 
notable series of discoveries re- 
cently made at Rockefeller Hos- 
pital which are revolutionizing 
medical knowledge, and which 
are described in interesting de- 
tail by Mr. HenprIck. 


On the Crest of the 


Lost Atlantis 

Of the little visited Azores, 
none is more interesting than San 
Miguel, a tiny island honey- 
combed with geysers, hot-springs, 
and ‘‘devil’s cauldrons.” 
CuarLes WELLINGTON FURLONG 
vividly describes these strange 
volcanic activities and the pict- 
uresque life of the people. _ Il- 
lustrated with photographs. 

Psychology of Shopping 

SIMEON STRUNSKY writes with 
a gentle satirical humor but with 
a penetrating insight into woman 


and her ways of shopping in the 
great department stores. 


35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 














NO MORE 
GRAY HAIR! 


The free trial bottle 
of Mary T. GOLb- 
MAN’S HAIR COLOR 
RESTORER proves how 
quickly gray hair disap- 
pears when this scientific 
restorer is used. Simply ap- 
plied with special comb; 
leaves hair clean, fluffy and 
natural; does not interfere 
with washing. Then buy a 
full sized bottle from your 
druggist. But be sure that 
the bottle you buy is the 
real Mary T. Goldman’s. 


Send for trial bottle to- 
day and say whether your 
hair is naturally black, dark 
brown, medium brown or 
light brown. 
If possible 
send a lock 
in your 
letter. 

Mary T. Goldman 


341 Geldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Established 
50 Years. 
























Free 
Trial 
Bottle 











































/ Creat ay by : 
The World seamen House of 
L. T. PIVER, PARIS, France 


Z AT ALL BEST DEALERS 
=| Send for “Surprise Box” containing charm. & 
‘| 23 ¥ ing miniature package of‘‘AZUREA” & 
e Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent for U. S. & Can. 7 
in Dept. C, 24 E. 22d St. S 
New York 








LL unwelcome hair 

on arms or face 
removed instantly with 
one application of this 
famous preparation. In 
Paris and New York, 
famous beauties have 
used it the past 75 
years, with approval 
of physicians and der- 
matologists. Try it. 
50c and $1, But re- 
fuse cheap, dangerous 
substitutes. 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


If your druggist does 
keep it, send direct S 


HALL & RUGKEL 
220 Washington St., New York 

















Announcing 


a greater 


Cosmopolitan 


at 20 cents a copy 
—beginning with the 
February number 


T the new price, Cosmopolitan will be able to offer the 
most remarkable and distinguished range of fiction ever 
printed in a single year. 

For the first time, all the greatest living authors and illus- 
trators will be found regularly in one publication. 

Cosmopolitan will continue to feature all its famous con- 
tributors with customary prominence, and will also present 
monthly the work of equally noted writers and artists hither- 
to excluded by the limitations of space. 

You cannot set your expectations higher than we’ve set 
our standard. We’ve completed plans that practically corner 
story-telling genius. Never before have so many brilliant 
minds participated in a magazine undertaking. 

Cosmopolitan has paid the most to get the best—that’s 
why it reaches a million of the best families in America. i 

Any Cosmopolitan table of contents explains its circula- 
tion and proclaims the character of that circulation. 

By adding more pages, Cosmopolitan will extend its scope 
and introduce more authors of recognized power to this vast 
and important audience. 

There will now be a far greater variety to its contents— 
more stories and articles, extra serials and longer instal- 
ments, additional pictures by world-famous artists. 

This mammoth Cosmopolitan will be 20 cents, starting 
with February; but the trifling increase doesn’t begin to 


cover the improvement. We've added far more to the maga- 
zine than to the price. 

Only Cosmopolitan would dare attempt the following 
splendid program and could accomplish its presentation : 


Serials by 
Jack London 
Elizabeth Robins 
Owen Johnson 
Elinor Glyn 


Stories and Features by 
Mrs. Langtry 
Amélie Rives 
Arthur B. Reeve 
A. M. & C. N. Williamson 
George Randolph Chester 
Cynthia Stockley 
and many others 


Edith Wharton 
John Galsworthy 
Amélie Rives 


Robert W. Chambers 


Fannie Hurst 

Booth Tarkington 
Gouverneur Morris 
George Ade 

Samuel Merwin 
Bernard Shaw 
Maurice Maeterlinck 


Poems and Special Articles by 
Illustrated travel articles 
Beauties of the Stage 
(gravure section) 

and other features 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Edgar Lee Masters 
Herbert Kaufman 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


For a limited period, the subscription price of Cosmo- 
politan will remain $1.50 a year. Therefore, every reader 
of HarPER’s Bazar still has a chance to subscribe to Cosmo- 
politan at the old price. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Enclosed please find $1.50, for which please enter my subscription 
to Cosmopolitan for one year at the old rate. 


City and State 
Street Address 


Begin with 
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581 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





Americas Foremost 


TAKERS OF 


Oe SIGNERS ANDO 


Riding Habits 
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To Order and For Immediate Wear 
SER e eee ee eeeeeeeeeeurrs 


Sport Suits : 


























‘Walnut at 13%- 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room With bath, $2up 


























damp. Fine 
r birthday ai Kitt Dire ‘on ics 
Feet 





Write? a New Low 
reduced catalog Kitt Factory Prices 
paid fi 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 
Dept. Statesville, N. C. 








Eight inches square 
Angel Food Cake Five inches high 

I teach 7= to make them. Also other cakes. They 
bring $2 per loaf—profit $1.50. My methods are 
original and different. Never fails. A recipe and 
particulars for stamp. 

MRS. GRACE OSBORN, Box 42, Bay City, Mich. 
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4 
MARK 
PAT. OFE 


GLGCE RINE SOAP» 


a 


For your skin’s sake we would like you to 
become acquainted with the soft delicacy and 
delightful cleansing qualities of this purest 
of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it im- 
parts a creamy rich lather that makes its use 


a real treat. White _ 
A7T1 SGiycerins Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations — both here and 
abroad. And you, too, will find it best. At your 
druggist or dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c 
in stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 
Soap, a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and 
a sample bottle of No, 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. 27, 25 West 4Sth St, New York 





























Are you worried about your figure? 


JUNOFORM 
BUST FORMS 


groguce | the effect of a nat- 

urally well develope ~| bust 
with a” exaggeratic and 
meet the present de mands 


form to look flat. chested 
and delicate. Junoforms are 
feather welg t perfectly 
sanitary, not pneumatic and 
wearindofinitely. Price$1.00 
to $3.00 per pair. May be 
had in all size sk for 


them at your Dealer's or 

write today for illustrated 

Cireu! 

Mile. Laure Wolfe 

% The Junotorm Co: 

No. 507 North 6ind st. 
Philadelphia, U. $. A. 



































Mrs. Pratt came 
to call on the 


COMMISSION SHOP 
FOR WOMEN'S WORK 


—read her article 
on page 46 


and 


to 





366 
Madison Ave. 
New York 


RE 
. 


Tel. 
M. Hill 8296 








F you depend on a 
newsdealer for 
Harper’s Bazar, tell 
him to reserve your 
copy for you each month. 
The demand is much 
greater than the supply. 
As soon as you receive this 
February Number tell 
your newsdealer to order, 
and reserve for you per- 
sonally, a copy of the big 
forthcoming March Num- 


ber—the most important 
of the Spring Fashion 
Numbers. 


NLY by bespeak- 
ing your copies 
in advance are 
you certain to re- 
ceive them regularly and 
promptly. Bespeak your 
March Number today! 
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W hat is 
an Internal Bath: 


By R. W. Beal 


UCH has been said and vol- 

umes have been written de- 

scribing at length the many 
kinds of baths civilized man has in- 
dulged in from time to time. Every 
possible resource of the human mind 
has been brought into play to fashion 
new methods of bathing, but, strange 
as it may seem, the most important, 
as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been 
given little thought. The reason for 
this is probably due to the fact that 
few people seem to realize the tre- 
mendous part that internal bathing 
plays in the acquiring and maintaining 
of health. 


If you were to ask a dozen people 
to define an internal bath, you would 
have as many different definitions, 
and the probability is that not one of 
them would be correct. To avoid any 
misconception as to what constitutes 
an internal bath, let it be said that a 
hot watt enema is no more an in- 
ternal vécii than a bill of fare is a 
dinner. 


If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post-mortem, 
the sights they would see and the 
things they would learn would prove 
of such lasting benefit and impress 
them so profoundly that further argu- 


ment in favor of internal bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince 
them. Unfortunately, however, it is 


not possible to do this, profitable as 
such an experience would doubtless 
prove to be. There is, then, only one 
other way to get this information into 
_— hands, and that is by acquaint- 
ing them with such knowledge as will 
en ow them to appreciate the value 
of this long-sought-for, health-pro- 
ducing necessity. 


Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to im- 
prove their physical condition. Also, 
they have almost no conception of 
how a little carelessness, indifference 
or neglect can be the fundamental 
cause of the most virulent disease. 
For instance that universal disorder 
from which almost all humanity is 
suffering, known as “constipation,” 
“auto-intoxication,” “auto-infection,” 
and a multitude of other terms, is not 
only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practice of internal 
bathing. 


How many people realize that nor- 
mal functioning of the bowels and a 
clean intestinal tract make it impos- 
sible to become sick? “Man of to-day 
is only fifty per cent. efficient.” Re- 
duced to simple English, this means 
that most men are trying to do a 
man’s portion of work on half a 
man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 


That it is impossible to continue 
to do this indefinitely must be appar- 
ent to all. Nature never intended the 
delicate human organism to be oper- 
ated on a hundred per cent. overload. 
A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body cer- 
tainly cannot do more than a machine. 
There is entirely too much unneces- 
sary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 


How many people can you name, 
including yourself, who are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The 
number is appallingly small. 


It is not a complex matter to keep 


in condition, but it takes a little time, * 


and in these strenuous days people 
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have time to do everything else neces- 
sary for the attainment of happiness 
but the most essential thing of all— 
that of giving their bodies their 
proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a 
simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while 
to learn more about that which will 
accomplish this end? Internal Bath- 
ing will do this, and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions 
of health and disease. 


People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep 
the body free from accumulated body- 
waste (poisons). Their doing so 
would prevent the absorption into the 
the blood of the poisonous excretions 
of the body, and health would be the 
inevitable result. 


If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear. 
your complexion clean, your mind 
keen, your blood pressure normal, 
your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your de- 
clining years, practice internal bath- 
ing and begin to-day. 


Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to 
your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, 
WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to take them. These and 
countless other questions are all an- 
swered in a booklet entitled “THE 


WHAT,THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, the in- 


ventor of the “J. L. Cascade,” 
whose life-long study and research 
along this line make him the pre-emi- 
nent authority on this subject. Not 
only has internal bathing saved and 
prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but 
the lives of a multitude of hopeless 
individuals have been equally spared 
and prolonged. No book has ever 
been written containing such a vast 
amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker, and the 
housewife: all that is necessary to se- 
cure this book is to write to Dr. Chas. 

Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention 
having read this article in Harper's 
Bazar, and same will be immediately 
mailed to you free of all cost or obli- 
gation. 


Perhaps you realize now, more 
than ever, the truth of these state- 
ments, and if the reading of this ar- 
ticle will result in a proper apprecia- 
tion on your part of the value of in- 
ternal bathing, it will have served its 
purpose. What you will want to do 
now is to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this 
book will give you that information. 
Do not put off doing this, but send 
for the book now while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 


“Procrastination is the thief of 
time.” A thief is one who steals 
something. Don’t allow procrastina- 
tion to cheat you out of your oppor- 
tunity to get this valuable informa- 
tion which is free for the asking. If 
you would be natural, be healthy. It 
is unnatural to be sick. Why be un- 
natural, when it is such a simple thing 
to be well ?—Adv. 


Interior “La 
Barhara, Cal., furnished by Leavens. 


Morada,” Santa 


> aca selection, a little thought 
and 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


{ Enable one to attain the acme of 
individuality and good taste in home 
furnishing. 


7 With us you have a manufacturer’s 
unlimited stock to select from and, 
in addition, we finish to suit the in- 
dividual taste, either to harmonize 
with surrounding interiors or your 
own selection from our color chart. 


7 Our stock includes Modern, Cot- 
tage, and Colonial in a large variety 
of pleasing designs, appropriate for 
the entire home furnishing. 


{ Shipments carefully mz ade. Send 
for package No. 8, containing over 
200 illustrations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 
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New Book Every Auction Player Needs 
Contains the New Laws of 1917 


AUCTION 





DECLARATIONS 








classes of 


By Milton C. Work 


Chairman 
Committee, 
Club 
originator of the auc- 
tion count now in use; 
author of 
Uader the 
Work 1915.” 


An Easy System for 
Making the Best 
Bid with Any Hand 


AUCTIONS 
b DECLARATIONS 


Laws of 


Contains the exact information that all 
desire, and 
also much valuable matter for the ex- 
pert. 

derlie 
which 
best bid to abe 
Contains many 


auction players 
Explains the principles which un- 
every 
makes it easy 
with any given hand. 
illustrative 


pages. Flexible Leather, $2.00. Cloth, 
$1.00. 
For sale at all bookstores, or mailed on 


receipt of price. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
221 Winston Bldg. 


of Card 
of New York; 


“Auction 


——— and a system 
to determine the 


hands. 288 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















tuate the red and golden 
ists Prevents. darkepingy, 
Restorgs vaturel 
Not a dy« or bleach 
m.. & DOLLAR, PREPAID. 


See 





a PREPARATIONS 
| 222 Ma son Sguare Stan lew Yor’ 









aa. 

















Mars_e 


Mantels, Benches, Consoles, 


Fountains, Sun Dial Pedestals 


=S. KLABER & CO.== 


126 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
Established 1849 















































Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical 
Culture 
for the FACE 


will make the outline of 
your face, neck and chin 
graceful — relieve wrink- 
les, sagging muscles and 
facial blemishes — make 
your skin clear and soft, 
your eyes bright. Youcan 
make your hair glossy and 
abundant—y our hands 
smooth and white—your 
feet comfortable through 
definite directions which 
will take only a few min- 
utes at home, each day. 


Write for information 
and our free booklet giv- 
ing many valuable hints. 


Grace- Mildred Culture Course 

















Dept. 4, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
\ - 














Albemarle Park 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
In the Land of the Sky 


Real Southern hospitality, informal 
and homelike for people of taste. 
Bright sunny rooms, large open fire- 
places, cheerful lounges, separate 
cottages. 

Set ina green and blossoming park 
on a high hillside 2500 feet elevation, 
and above all, the clear, life-giving 
atmosphere of the Land of the Sky. 


Splendid Golf Links 
18-holes Turf Greens 


Never too hot—never too cold— 
a perfect climate and every facility 
for out-door sports the year round. 
Tennis, Riding, Driving and Motor- 
ing over fine roads through U. S. 
Forestry Reserves to high mountain 
tops. The best society from North 
and South. 
Write for Booklet 


Make Reservations 


Address 
ALBERT MALONE, Mgr. 
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standing. 
attempts at imitation of it are plentiful. 


LIES 





- FAIR LIST PRICES a ie TREATMENT- 


GOODRICH 





SIDVERTUWN 


CorD TIRES 


he tire without 


a rival 


masterpiece by which other 
products of the craft are judged, 
and from which they take their 
It is above imitation, though 


Born years before any other tire, ‘titled 
cord,’ Silvertown began unique in its 
construction. 


The difference lies in the two layers of 
cable-like cords, each able to swing the 
weight of a man, which, rubberized, are 
wrapped into a two-ply sinewy base of 
even-stress firmness. 


Out of the building of Silvertown, marked 
with the Red Double Diamond, comes 
its matchless speed, style, safety, durability 
—and mileage to make the very speed- 
ometer jump with surprise. 


10 Silvertown Cord X-cels: 


1. Increased engine 
power. 


7. Easier to guide. 


sg 8. Give greater 
. Smoother riding. mileage. 
. Fuel saving. 9. More resistive 


. Speedier. 
. Coast farther. 
. Start quicker. 


against puncture. 


10. Repaired easily 
and successfully. 


AWM WY 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, O. 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 




















THE CHILDREN’S SHOP 
B East 46th Street New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Nursery oF DISTINCT 


Furniture !NDWvipuatity 


























Just Arrived 


IMPORTED CHILD'S SETTEE 


Crystal-white enamel finish. Stow- 
away box seat for the youngsters 
nursery treasures. Dimensions: 30 in. 
long, 13 in. deep, 28 in. high. 
Regularly $15.00. 50 
Special to March Ist only: $12 


IMPORTED 


Nursery Chair 


In crystal-white 
enamel, back 
upholstered 
in white leather. 
Removable tray 
and seat; sup- 
port for com- 
mode. Turned 
. height of 
ir, 28 in. 








Special to $ 7 7-00 
March reel 1 





Nursery Furniture Catalog free on request. 
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For weeks following the 
removal of hair from the 
underarms with El Rado, you 
will enjoy a delightful sensation 
of cleanliness and comfort. 


Women who shrink from the use 
of a razor choose El Rado as the 
most agreeable, ‘‘womanly’’ way 
to remove hair from the face, 
neck or arms. El Rado is a 
sanitary toilet lotion, easily 
applied with a piece of absorbent 
cotton. It does not stimulate or 
coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for Redo at any toilet goods 


} 








counter. Two sizes, 50c and 


$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., 12 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
CANADIAN OFF. 312 ST.URBAIN, MONTREAL 


When the Maid’s Aw ay— 


you can use them, too, with pleasure 
and ease—the always satisfactory — 
WEST ELECTRIC 

HAIR CURLERS 















They require 
no heat and a few 
minutes’ time suffices to * 
insure a beautiful wave to 
ycur hair. Far superior to kid 
or others—they are electrified, 
giving strength to the hair. 
4 CARD OF 5—25c. CARD OF 2—10c. 
IF your Dealer cannot supply you send us 
com or stamps mad Ais name. 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
153 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, February, 1917 



































Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
sar, February, 1917 


Harper's Ba 


CAREY PTG, CO., INC. 
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